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THE FRENCH TREATY WITH THE IMAUM OF 
MUSCAT. 
(Translated from the original French.) 
Tae following Convention has been made between his Highness 
Said bin Sultan, Imaum of Muscat, and Monsieur Lemauff de 
Kerdudal, Lieutenant commanding the brig Messager, agent of the 
Governor of Bourbon :— 
FIRST ARTICLE. 

His Highness Said bin Sultan permits all freemen, or slaves 
made free by their masters, being his subjects, residing in all the 
extent of his dominions, to go and serve for any length of time as 
labourers in every country subject to the dominion of his Majesty 
the King of the French. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

The conditions of contract shall be agreed on by mutual consent 
between the French traders and the labourers. The indentures 
shall specify the number of years of the engagement, the number of 
hours in the day during which the labourer shall work, the man- 
ner in which he is to be fed and clothed, and all other conditions 
thought necessary and agreed upon by the two parties. 

THIRD ARTICLE, . 

The indentures shall be made and agreed upon in the presence 
of the agents of his Highness residing at the place of hiring, and of 
those sent for the purpose by the Governor of Bourbon. These 
agents his Highness promises to acknowledge, receive, and protect, 
wherever they may go in his states, for the purpose of hiring 
labourers. 

His Highness promises the same protection to the French ships 
and their crews. 

FOURTH ARTICLE. 

When the French traders wish to hire labourers, they must pro- 
duce to his Highness Said bin Sultan, or to his representatives on 
the spot, an authorisation from the Governor of Bourbon, or his 

agents, stating the number of labourers of both sexes which they 
are permitted to hire. 
FIVTH ARTICLE. 

_ A French merchant having agreed witha slave to furnish him 
with the money necessary for the purchase of his freedom, provided 
that he engages to work for him on certain conditions, the proprietor 
of the slave also consenting to liberate him, the French merchant 

. shall give to the slave the money necessary for his purchase before 
the judge of the place, or, if there is none, in the presence of the 

- governor, or, in want of one, in the presence of the authorities 
taking their place. The act of liberation having been effected con- 
formably to the custom of the country by the judge of the place, or 
by the governor, or by other authorities filling their situation ; if the 
slave thus become free should not be willing to fulfil the conditions he 
had agreed to in the presence of the authorities above mentioned, he 
shall be obliged by the said authorities, judge, governor, or others, to 
give back the money which the trader has supplied him with; and 
if he shall not do it, the authorities already mentioned shall force 
him to go with the trader to whom he had hired himself. : 

The trader who does not give to the slave the money necessary 

‘for his purchase in presence of the above-mentioned authorities, 
will risk losing the money he has advanced, the local government 
having then no power over the liberated slave. 

SIXTH ARTICLE. 

When a contract shall have been entered into, according to the 
forms indicated by this present Convention between the French 
traders and the subjects of his Highness, whether free by birth. 
purchase, or emancipation, the said hired persons shall be obliged to 
go and work for the French traders during the time and accord- 
ing to the conditions of their contract : and, if necessary, the officers 
of his Highness residing on the spot shall employ force to insure the 
fulfilment of the contract, and the departure of the hired persons. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE, 

The Governor of Bourbon engages that the French traders shall 
execute punctually all the conditions contained in the indenture 
agreed on between the said French traders and the labourers pro- 
ceeding from the states of his Highness Said bin Sultan. 

EIGHTH ART:CLE. 

His Highness Said bin Sultan promises to give to his governors, 
or other officers filling their situations, and representing himself, in 
all countries subject to his dominion, extending from Cape Delgado 
to the north, the necessary orders for the execution of the present 
convention, according to its purport, without any impediment. 

The present convention will be binding, when it shall be ratified 
by His Majesty the King of the French, or his representative, the 
Governor of hdareen, who will inform his Highness Said bin 
Sultan of it as soon as possible. 

Done and signed in the third expedition to Zanzibar, the 2Ist 
day of the month of April, 1843. 

The Lieutenant commanding the ‘* Messager.” 

: (Signed) LemMAuFF DE KERDUDAL. 
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THE JAMAICA MEETING. 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that the House of Assem-" 
bly in Jamaica have shown themselves rather coy in the matter of 
Cooly immigration. At the instigation of certain parties in this coun- 
try, Lord Stanley had the kindness to arrange for the introduction of 
5,000 Indian labourers into that island; the House of Assembly, how- 
ever, instead of being grateful for this unexpected liberality, had 
the incivility to say that they would have preferred receiving only 
2,500. This shyness of ministerial bounty has given no small um- 
brage to certain gentlemen in England. It has been felt that a 
lesson must be given to the refractory House, and a meeting of 
Jamaica proprietors, &c., &c., has been held accordingly, and duly 
reported in the public prints. Besides the resolutions passed at this 
meeting, on which we shall comment presently, some parts of its 
proceedings call for particular notice. 


The principal performer on this occasion was a Mr. Edward 
Thomson, who stated himself to be proprietor of three estates in 
the parish of Vere, on which Lord Elgin had seen fit to place no 
fewer than 160 out of the 260 Coolies who arrived there in May 
last; and he gave, from his own knowledge, an account of their 
qualities as labourers, of the quiet and effective industry into which 
they had settled down in Jamaica, and of their cordial welcome by 
the native peasantry, with which the meeting were delighted almost 
to extasy. It was evidently better tidings than they had expected 
to hear. It seemed to be nothing to these eager gentlemen that all 
this glowing description was founded on the observation and expe- 
rience of one single week. Yet such was the fact, as stated by Mr. 
Thomson himself. He told the meeting that he left Jamaica on 
the 24th of May, a fortnight after the arrival of the Coolies, and 
when they had been located on his estates just seven days. Now, if 
this gentleman really told the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, we submit that seven days is ‘a period ludicrously inadequate 
to form a just basis for any estimate of the results of Coolie immi- 
gration. Without impugning his veracity, however, the trustwor- 
thiness of Mr. Thomson’s representations may be fairly doubted ; 
and, if his eyes are as easily imposed on as his ears, they certainly 
deserve very little confidence. He closed his speech by retailing 
the language of the captain who brought the immigrants, to the 
effect that India was like a bee-hive, that his ship quite swarmed 
with persons desirous of going with him, and that thousands, and 
even millions, more were waiting. The admiration and applause 
with which this statement was received were almost unbounded, and 
the absurd and monstrous fiction would have been gravely swal- 
lowed and digested by the meeting, had not an attempt been made 
to supply a corrective. For this purpose, Mr. George Thompson, 
who, with Mr. Scoble and Mr Hinton, happened to be present at 
the meeting, rose to address the chair. He wished, he said, to cor- 
rect two mistakes into which the preceding speaker had fallen. 
First, it was not true that India was over-populated. There were 
large tracts of cultivable but uncultivated land there. Next it was not 
true— Mr. G. Thompson was going to say, that Indians were eager 
for emigration, it being within his own knowledge that the immi- 
grants were collected by scouts sent through the country. At this 
point, however, he was interrupted by Mr. Edward Thomson, who 
begged to say that he knew nothing of the matter, but that he had 
merely quoted the captain of the vessel, a party whom Sir Alex- 
ander Grant subsequently threw unceremoniously overboard, by say- 
ing that he attached no importance to his words. By this time, 
however, the meeting began to see that the bearing of Mr. George 
Thompson’s speech was not likely to advance their object ; and, ap- 
roach the atrocious system of 
crimping and kidnapping by which it is well known that immigrants 
are procured, attempts were made from the chair to put an end to 
his speech. The first suggestion of Lord Harewood was that India 
was ndt the subject before them; to which the obvious reply was 
that erroneous statements had already been made respecting India, 
which Mr. G. Thompson only desired to rectify. The unlucky 
inquiry was then suggested rsa Mr. Thompson was a Jamaica 
proprietor, and thus the question was raised of his right to te heard. 
Mr. Thompson stood upon his right; the meeting vehemently sup- 
ported the chair. Vehemently, but not unanimously; for Mr. 
Bernal, M.P., ina very sensible speech, requested that Mr. Thomp- 
son might be heard. He suggested that a refusal to hear him might 
be interpreted into an unwillingness on their part to hear the truth, 
and might dothem more harm in public estimation than anything 
Mr. T. couldsay. This good sense, however, did not carry the meeting ; 
and Mr. Thompson not thinking it proper to relinquish his claim to 
be heard, especially after an abusive sally from’ Sir Alexander 
Grant, the meeting resolved itself into a/state ‘of uproar and con- 
fusion which org anes a ns A Fer aeiety, ae al 
under a threat of taking Mr. ompson into custody, but Mr. 
Burge and the policeman between them had too much good sense to 
attempt the execution of this menace. At length another room 
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to which the chairman and the meeting generally 
Gecleod. Upon presenting himself at the door, Mr. Thompson was 
not “af repulsed by those who guarded the entrance, but violently 
£0. 


— back, by a leman whose name was re- 
peatedly stated to “ronald When Mr. Scoble presented him- 


or admission, a person in the room, but concea ed‘ behind the 
ai aimed at his heed a ferocious blow with a stick, which, had it 
not fallen short, must have felled him to the ground; after which 
the same Mr. Simpson twice collared Mr. Scoble, and dragged him 
from the doorway. In these acts of violence Mr. Edward Thom- 
son also made himself conspicuous ; a proceeding which, indeed, 
was only in keeping with his words, addressed with an oath to Mr, 
Scoble—‘‘ If you approach me I’ll beat your brains out.” The 
scuffle ended, we are Cay to say, without personal injury to any 
one, although without Mr. Thompson and Mr. Scoble gaining ad- 
mission to the a t. In order to correct some current mis- 
representations, it may be proper we should add, that there was no 
beating at the door, and no gentlemen rolling over each other on 
the floor. Noris it true that Mr. Hinton “ sneaked into a corner.” 
He stood during the whole affray in the midst of about a dozen 
gentlemen on the staircase, looking on, certainly, but with more 
amazement than trepidation. He took no part in the proceedings. 

We have thought it right to enter into these details of an affair 
which will, of course, matter of notice and comment in the 
public prints, in order that our readers may have a correct and 
authentic statement of the facts as they occurred. It is not sur- 
prising that the West India party should be dis leased, and should 
speak in severe terms of Mr. G. Thompson and Mr. Scoble. But 
what have they done? Even the organ of that party itself admits 
that the presence of these gentlemen at the meeting was not to 
be complained of, “ publicity being the object of it.” Any alleged 
impropriety, consequently, must be confined to taking a part in 
the proceedings. But was this improper? Here, again, the 
admission of the organ of the party is sufficient ; namely, that the 
language of the advertisement calling the meeting was ambiguous, 
and that it did not lay a ground for silencing Mr. Thompson as 
an intruder. We, however, may go further, and assert that the 
terms of the advertisement fully warranted Mr. Thompson’s ad- 
dressing the meeting. It convened ‘‘a public meeting of planters, 
merchants, and others interested in Jamaica;” and we are pre- 

ared to maintain that the words we have marked in italics may 
fairly be understood as warranting, not only the attendance, but 
but the assistance of all who felt a moral and benevolent, as 
well as a pecuniary interest in the question to be considered. 
Mr. Burge and his friends may not have meant this; but 
if so, they should take to themselves the blame of the mistake. 
They cannot expect to combine the snug comforts of a private 
meeting with the actual fact of calling a public one. Even if it 
were otherwise, however, and Mr. G. Thompson had been technically 
in error, we may appeal to all persons of common sense whether 
the meeting would not have done much better to hear him. The 
real objection to his proceeding was, not that he was not entitled 
to omk. but that he was saying what they did not like to hear. 
‘We put the question thus: If Mr. Thompson had said, ‘‘ My lord, 
I have been in India, and I can confirm all that my namesake has 
said,” would not the meeting have heard him then, and even have 
coupled the two apomaness in the vote of thanks for their very 
useful speeches? No doubt, we think, can be entertained on this 
point. e gist of the objection, then was, that the meeting were 
afraid of what Mr. George Thompson was going to say. There 
had just been set before them a delicious prospect of millions of 
Coolies waiting for transport to the West Indies, and they dreaded 
lest this brilliant illusion should be dissipated by the wand of truth. 
They wanted it to go forth in the report of that meeting uncontra- 
dicted; and they have succeeded, but in a manner which, as Mr. 
Bernal forewarned them, will do them more harm than any words 
which Mr. G. Thompson could have uttered. Their mode of pro- 
ceeding implies dishonesty. It indicates'the existence of a che- 
rished spirit of artifice and fraud. In the ‘same spirit Mr. Edward’ 
Thomson’s speech was commended, not because it was true, but 
because it was “useful.” And in the same spirit, too, the noble 
chairman stated that they did not want to know what was going 
on in the East Indies, but to get as many immigrants as they 
could for the West Indies. And such is, we believe, to a great 
extent, the entire animus of the West India body in this country. 
With high sounding but unmeaning professions of regard to the 
interests of the native labourer and the religious improvement of 
the immigrants, they carry on, by the help of every possible artifice, 
their pursuit of gain. e severe contest and the dishonourable 
victory of Friday last are only characteristic of their policy. 

The proceedings of that day demonstrate further that artifice is not 
the only disgraceful attribute of West Indianism. Their dread of 
truth drives these gentlemen, not only into meanness, but into in- 
solence and violence. If Mr. G. Thompson’s attempt to enter the lower 
room was a breach of the peace, they might have given him in 
charge to the policeman who stood at the door: if it was not, their 
resistance to it was abreach of the law. Indeed, assaults were com- 
mitted three several times on the persons of Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Scoble, both by Mr. Simpson and Mr. Edward Thomson, and iby 
the cowardly’person who, from his hiding-place, aimed so ferocious a 

iy jp_which no one cried — the head of Mr. 
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The essential rule of West Indianism was well expressed by Mr. E. 
Thomson in his words to Mr. Scoble—‘‘ If you approach me I will 
beat your brains out.” Yet this is the gentleman to whose benign 
administration the Earl of Elgin has subjected one hundred and sixty 
of the newly imported Coolies! Why, if he will act the bravo after 
such an outrageous manner in England, what will he doin Jamaica? 
The venom which he so eagerly spits in the face of the secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society is doubtless the prevailing characteristic of 
that system under which one hundred and sixty Coolies have for one 
week been so marvellously happy. 

Of the resolutions passed by the meeting we have not now space 
to say much. Nor is it nec . They are characterized by the 
usual plausible fallacies. The fifth resolution makes the most extra- 
ordinary jump at a conclusion which we recollect ever to have seen. 
It absolutely pronounces at the present moment on the success of im- 
migration from the East Indies, thus throwing into the grave form 
of a resolution the twaddle of Mr. Edward Thomson, and his seven 
days’ experience. a gentlemen, gently ; this is somewhat. too 
fast. Let us have a mail or two before we are called on to swallow 
such a doseasthis. Why the very papers which come to our hand 
as we write instruct us better in this matter. Let the gentlemen who 
met at Willis’s rooms observe the following statement, for example, 
which we take from the Guiana Times of June the 18th :— 


“The Coolies are beginning to realize the expectations which were 
formed of them after their arrival. Some of them are already quitting 
their original locations, and are to be seen travelling thence to the dis- 
tance of many miles. Free as they are, nothing is more natural than 
that they should become dissatisfied with the treatment which they expe- 
rience on particular plantations, no matter how liberal or considerate it 
may be. On their first landing, there was nothing among them but reve- 
vential salaams to the planting gentlemen, and expressions of gratitude 
and affection. Even at that time shrewd managers predicted that the 
period would come when those marks of satisfaction and esteem would 
be converted into clamofrous and insolent demands for novel and unrea- 
sonable gratuities and allowances. And the result has partially verified 
the prognostications of such persons. Thus, then, we may chance to 
have paid our first 15/., and become bound for the second, for the sake 
of introducing among our native population a sturdy vagrant, who will 
not be idle long before he becomes also vicious and criminal.’’ 


We find, also, from the Falmouth Post, that discontent had made 
its appearance among the Coolies on an estate in Vere, Jamaica,— 
Mr. Edward Thomson’s, we believe. And if these are the tidings 
now, what may there not be to come ? 

The sixth resolution applies the cudgel to the House of Assembly, 
and dictates to that honourable body not to disappoint the expectation 
of its would-be masters another time. The declaration appended to 
the resolutions is remarkable for two things. It calls for, not only a 
large, but a ‘‘continuous immigration.” This is something new. 
We have heard before of a demand for continuous labour, but 
not, we think, for continuous immigration. We have always under- 
stood that this was to be temporary, and not continuous, to repair the 
alleged effect of emancipation, and then to stop. The Jamaica 
planters in England, however, will have continuous immigration. 
And they tell us they are willing to pay for it by a tax on exports, 
that is, on sugar. Bravo! This account will soon come to its reckon- 
ing, and the reckoning will bring these gentlemen to their senses. 
May we recommend to their attention an article in our columns 
to-day, on the results of immigration at Mauritius ? 





COOLIE IMMIGRATION TO MAURITIUS. 


Two important documents have reached us direct from Mau- 
ritius, relating to Coolie immigration, which, whether viewed as 
unfolding its results in that colony, or as confirming the views 
which we have taken of the subject, are of great importance. The 
first of these documents is a report of the committee appointed 
by the legislative council of Mauritius on the 9th of September, 
1844, “ for the purpose of inquiring into the causes of the insuf- 
ficiency of the labouring population, after so large an introduc- 
tion of immigrants, as well as into the means that it may be 
practicable to adopt for providing remedies for any or all of these 
causes, and also in regard to the operation and effect of the or- 
dinance on vagrancy, in order to furnish his Excellency the Go- 
vernor with sufficient grounds for recommending to the Secretary 
of State, and the government of India, the proposed prolongation 
of the term of engagements with labourers.” The report is dated 
the 19th of February. The second document, consists of a 
“ minute” of the Governor, Sir William Gomm, on the report sub- 
mitted to him. This document bears date the 17th March. 

The main questions before the committee were two: “ Ist 
Whether or not there is a sufficiency of labour in the island to 
meet the wants of its inhabitants ? and 2nd, Whether or not it is 
expedient to rescind the regulation which prohibits engagements 
for a longer period than one year ?” 

After a very elaborate investigation of the subject, from the 
best official data within their reach, and the evidence submitted 
to them by planters, merchants, stipendiary magistrates, and 
others, the committee arrive at the conclusion that the supply of 
labour in the colony is inadequate; and that the governmental 
arrangements for keeping up the effective strength of the gangs 
by the annual importation of 6,000 adult male ndians, seals 
women and children, is wholly insufficient for the intended 
purpose. . 

On the first point the committee give the following statistical 
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1834 and 1839, when further immigration was prohibited, was 
24,566. The number introduced from the beginning of 1843, 
when it was recommenced, to the 31st of December, 1844, was 
39,224, making a total of 63,790. This they consider “a toler- 
ably correct estimate.” Our opinion is, that the actual number 
introduced during the periods referred to, was greater by many 
thonsands than the number stated by the committee; yet, as we 
labour under the same difficulty which they did in forming their 
tabular statement of the popnlation, namely, ‘* the absence of all 
correct information,” we shall content ourselves, for the present, 
with the number as they ay it. From this number, however, 
they deduct for those who died, 8,667, and for those who had left 
the colony up to the end of the year 1844, 9,446; so that “ there 
would appear to be remaining in the colony 45,677—say 45,000 
male Indians,” at the time of framing their report. To these may 
be added 6,000 male ex-apprentices (negroes), which would give 
a total of 51,000 “ available labourers” for the colony. It is not 
a little singular that so few of the former slave population should 
be returned as “ available labourers,” when we remember that 
the number emancipated in 1834 amounted to 61,022. A rigid 
inquiry into their present occupations and condition is abso- 
lutely required ; for it is not to be supposed that, of all who were 
emancipated, only 6,000 are now known to be engaged in profit- 
able labour, 

But of the number, of “available labourers” in the colony, the 
committee give it as their opinion that only 40,000 are “em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil,’ viz. Indians, 34,000, and 
ex-apprentices, 6,000. Of these 9,450 are, from various causes, 
withdrawn from such labour; and the value of the labour of the 
remainder is stated to be equal only to. that yielded by 23,000 
slaves, ‘‘making no allowance for the diminished amount of 
labour rendered at the present time by the ex-apprentices.” So 
that, in point of fact, the committee cannot reckon upon more 
than 17,000 efficient labourers, as the result of all their immigra- 
tion schemes and vast outlays. 

Such is the result reached by the committee after ten years of 
immigration experiments, on which they inform us the enormous 
sum of 700,000/. has been expended. ‘‘ Between 1834 and 1839,” 
say they, “ 24,568 individuals were introduced at the sole expense 
of the planters and merchants, and at a cost amounting to no less 
than 10/. each, or an aggregate of 254,680/., to which must be 
added a farther sum of 20,000/. to 30,000/. for the return passages 
of those whom the planters were engaged tosend back. Between 
November, 1842, and May, 1844, 41,168 individuals were intro- 
duced under a system of bounty, the Government contributing at 
one time 6/., inet afterwards 7/.,a head for each adult. During 
this period the Government paid for bounties alone 284,856/.; but 
the demand for shipping, in consequence of this large immigra- 
tion, was so great, that the cost of transport rose considerably, 
which, added to heavy charges in India, in many instances obliged 
the importers to pay from 2/. to 3/. a head beyond the premium. 
The additional charge to the planters, on this account, may be 


estimated at 100,000/, From May, 1844, to the close of the year, |- 


4,851 individuals have been introduced by the Government at an 
expense of 23,492/.; to which must be added the cost of the esta- 
blishment in the colony, and in India, throughout the two years, 
amounting to 11,533/., and a sum of 4,771/. paid for return pas- 
sages, making the total disbursements of the Government in 
1843-4, 324,652/. This added to the outlay of the planters at 
the two periods (380,000/.) makes an aggregate of above 700,000/. 

The amount of taxes raised to meet the Government expendi- 
ture for immigration purposes for 1843, was 10,854/., and for 1844, 
29,024/., or, in the two years, 39,878/.; leaving a balance against 
the colony of 284,774/. to be provided for in addition to the gen- 
eral purposes of the colony, the annual expenditure connected 
with future immigration, (estimated at 50,000/. per annum,) and the 
amounts that will be required to pay the return passages of the 
Indians at the expiration of their engagements. Whence, we are 
tempted to ask, is this vast sum to come ? ; 

On the second point, the insufficiency of the future supply of im- 
migrants, 6,000 per annum, promised by Government to meet the 
wants of the colony, the committee give us the following informa- 
tion. Taking the number of Indian labourers in the colony at the 
commencement of 1845 to be 46,000, they calculate that, making a 
moderate allowance for deaths and departures, the addition of 48,000 
immigrants during the eight following years will only leave them, 
at the end of 1852, 44,384 labourers. The deaths during that period 
they estimate at 15,214, the departures at 34,402; in all 49,616. 
This view of the case the Committee regard in the light of a 
“ great calamity ;” and so, in an economical sense, it certainly is; 
for, after an outlay of probably an additional 300,000/. or 400,000/. 
the planters will find themselves in a worse position, as to the 
supply of labour, than they are in at present! : 

ow, what is the cure for this state of things? The commit- 

tee reply, “ The further introduction of labourers to such an ex- 
tent as to create competition for employment,” though they nei- 
ther state the number that will be required to effect this, nor the 
expense it would necessarily involve; and secondly, to prolong 
the contracts of service toa period of from three to five years ; in 
other words, to place the immigrants more within their power 
than they are under the one year’s engagement. f 

The character which the committee give of the Indian labourer 
is by no means flattering. Hereitis. “ The Indians,” say they, 
“ are by nature averse, and by habit unaccustomed, to steady la- 
bour; andare, withal, of a capricious and soviiy disposition.” 
“ They are ragged and slovenly in their dress, and uncleanly in 


their persons.” Their “ manners and demeanour” undergo a 
“remarkable change” in Mauritius. “The humility and subser- 
yiency which they observe in their native country towards Euro- 
peans,” ie place “to bold and obtrusive independence.” In 
short, “ the men become disrespectful and troublesome.” Thus 
it appears that the Indian labourers, so much coveted by the colo- 
nists in Mauritius, Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, are in- 
dolent, dirty, and impudent—a very pretty race, truly, to super- 
sede the emancipated classes in these colonies. We might add 
another feature or two to the portraiture, such as their idolatrous 
ain oe and revolting sensualism; but we forbear entering on 

he detail, being convinced that the West India body will be more 
moved by facts which affect their interests and self-importance, 
than by a hundred appeals to their sense of justice, or their regard 
for public decency ana morals. 

With respect to the general treatment of the Indian immigrants, 
we have little in the documents before us which throws light on 
the subject. Except in very general terms, the committee do not 
touch uponit. Among the causes, however, assigned for the de- 
sertion of estates, we find “ over-rigid discipline” and “ ill-treat- 
ment.” In accounting for the occasional absence of the immi- 
grants from their employment, are enumerated “irregularity of 
payment of wages,”’ “over-rigid discipline,’ and “* want of rest 
when fatigued.”” The evidence on which the report of the com- 
mittee is founded would probably throw light on this subject; but 
we must wait for that until it reaches this country. 

Our analysis of the minute of the Governor we must reserve for 
the next Reporter. It will be sufficient to observe now, that he 
does not accept the conclusions to which the committee have ar- 
rived, and that he is neither disposed to increase the supply of - 
labourers to the point indicated, nor to prolong the period of the 
Coolie contracts. 





CULTIVATION OF BRITISH INDIA. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF RIPON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL, &c., &c., &c. 


My Lord,—The abolition of Slavery throughout the territories 
and dependencies of the East India Company, was an event hailed 
with the most sincere satisfaction by the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and by the friends of human 
freedom throughout the world. 

By that righteous act millions of degraded beings were declared 
free, and entitled to the protection and immunities of British law, 
in common with all other classes of their countrymen, and a 
noble foundation was laid for their future elevation and progress 
in civilization and morals. 

One thing, however, yet remains to be done, and that is, that 
measures should be taken for securing to the emancipated slaves 
the full enjoyment of the liberty conferred on them by law. 

To British India, disenthralled and free, the Committee look 
with deep interest, as one of the chief agents by which, in the 
order of Divine Providence, the detestable system of slavery 
existing on the continents and islands of America, and the African 
slave-trade of which it is the root, may be effectually destroyed ; 
for there, my Lord, will be found boundless resources of labour, 
soil, and climate, for the cultivation of those productions which 
are now chiefly raised by slaves, and for which there is an enor- 
mous and ever-increasing demand in the markets of the world. 
Cotton and sugar, as well as other tropical produce, are indigen- 
ous to British India, and nothing is required, in the judgment of 
the Committee, but a liberal policy on the part of Government, 
to render it the great storehouse of the world for the supply of 
the more important and necessary articles of consumption and 
commerce. What India has done in the article of indigo may 
also be effected, they are persuaded, in the production of sugar 
and cotton, and the triumph of free over slave-labour may thus 
be secured. 

Notwithstanding the present alleged inferior quality of the 
cotton wool of British India, the cost of transit from the interior 
to the port of shipment, and the serious obstacles which exist to 
its more extended cultivation, it nevertheless arrives in quantities 
sufficiently large to enter into successful competition with the 
article supplied by the United States and Brazil; and, in propor- 
tion as its quality is improved by superior cultivation, and its 
quantity increased by judicious encouragement, will be the favour 
in which it will be held by British merchants and manufacturers, 
and the noble uses to which it can be applied in promoting the 
liberty and happiness of mankind. 

The Committee are aware that the Court of Directors of the 
Honourable the East India Company have, for several years past, 
directed their close attention to the improvement of the quality 
of the cotton wool for exportation, and that, if the result has not 
hitherto fully realized their expectations, it has been of an encou- 
raging character. It is not, however, so much to this point that 
the Committee venture respectfully to call your Lordship’s atten- 
tion at the present time, as to the burdens which, it is alleged, 
press so heavily on industry in British India as greatly to limit 
its exertions. ‘ 

The attention of the Committee has been directed principally 
to the land-tax, which is said to be enormous in amount, and 
consequently most injurious in its operation. If this impost 
could be placed on an equitable footing, and rendered permanent 





instead of fluctuating, there can be little doubt that the quantity 
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of agricultural produce grown would be limited only by the 
demand. 

Another point has also engaged their attention, the tenure 
by which land is said to be Seid in British India; this, it is 
aftemell, prevents the investment of British capital in the. soil, 
and consequently impedes the development of its vast resources. 
To give free scope to capital as well as to industry, appears to 
the Committee to be no less politic than just; for it is on the un- 
shackled employment of these in any country that its prosperity 
mainly depends. 

In connection with these points, the Committee would direct 
attention to the tax which they are informed is levied upon tools 
and implements of husbandry, and which is felt to be a great 
burden by the cultivators. A tax of this kind, the Committee 
need scarcely remark, is odious in principle, and oppressive in its 
influence, and ought without delay to be entirely abolished. 

The Committee have but one more suggestion to make, and 
that is, that all the available resources of the Indian Government 
should be devoted to the formation of railroads, canals, and bridges, 
by which means a rapid and inexpensive transit may be secured 
from the interior or agricultural districts to the places of ship- 
ment. At present the Committee are assured that nothing is 
more difficult, dangerous, and expensive, than the transport of 
heavy goods from one portion of the Company’s territory to 
another. 

The Committee feel persuaded that Her Majesty’s Government 
must take the liveliest interest in every question calculated to 
advance the substantial welfare of British India, and that, when 
it is felt that the prosperity of its vast population is linked with 
the liberty and happiness of millions who are now suffering the 
horrors of slavery, they will without reluctance enter upon the 
consideration of those measures which may most effectually and 
speedily secure both. 

‘ Having thus briefly glanced at the points to which they would 
draw your Lordship’s attention, the Committee have to ask the 
honour of an early interview with you, in order that they may 
more fully submit their views to your Lordship’s consideration. 
In the meantime they would respectfully call your attention to 
the accompanying memorial. 

: I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) J. Scosie, Sec. 





SURINAM—BRITISH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


Tue address to British subjects holding slaves in the Dutch colony 
of Surinam, inserted in the Anti-Slavery Reporter in December 
last, has not been altogether without effect. Having reached the 
colony itself, and fallen into the hands of some of the parties 
for whom it was intended, it has given occasion to a letter 
which we insert below, believing it, as we do, to be a genuine, and if 
so, certainly an affecting exhibition of the pitiable circumstances in 
which this class of persons are placed. The letter is addressed to 
Mr. Clarkson, and is as follows :— 
Surinam, March 19, 1845. 

Sir,—The appeal made by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, published in the Anti-Slavery Jour- 
nal of the 25th December, 1844, to such of our countrymen as are 
possessed of slave property in this colony, has been read by myself 
with mingled feelings of satisfaction and regret: satisfaction, that, 
exiled as most of us are for ever from our native land by the en- 
tangled state of our affairs, we should still be borne in mind by 
our happier countrymen at home; and regret, that we should be 
so spoken of and misrepresented, and that expected from us which 
is hardly to be hoped for from humanity. Our lot, sir, has been 
cast in this unhappy land, nor have ‘‘ the lines fallen in pleasant 
places.” But, sir, as it is in no unkindly spirit that your Committee 
address us; so, believe me, it is not in anger, but in sorrow, that 
I take upon myself the liberty of saying a few words in reply. In 
stating this, I trust credit will be given me when I observe, that, 
though the statements concerning slavery in the address are sub- 
stantiatly right in the abstract, yet in certain particulars they are as 
substantially wrong. By law the husband, so called, may be separated 
from his wife, but not the children from their parents. Sir, I 
admit that the possession of human beings by another is abhorrent 
to every feeling and principle of humanity; and though man 
of us may, with ingenious sophistry, attempt to defend it, I feel 
assured that, to such of us as do not altogether succeed in Stifling 
such thoughts within our bosoms, the still small voice of conscience 
must come at "times, on the sick bed, in the silent watches of the 
night, when tossing about with feverish unrest, and plant another 
thorn in our bosom, giving us indeed a foretaste of the torture of 
a hereafter, mourning over regrets that are vain and past redemp- 
tion! Sir, were we even all unanimous in our determination to 
emancipate our slaves, this by us could not be effected. Were a 
law to be passed at home declaring it to be felony for a British 
subject to possess a siave under any circumstances, we must nearly 
all of us remain felons, and make the best of it; while all those 
who might have it in their power to get rid of such property could 
only attain it by selling their slaves to other masters, Alas! sir, 
if we hold possession of our slaves to gratify the lust of gain, we 
have failed most signally in our purpose, aud have indeed en- 
dangered the welfare of our souls for nothing. The long list of 
names you have conjured up, many from the tomb, are shadows 
indeed, and few of those are there who remain, heartless and hope- 








less, that retain more real control over the slaves registered in 
their names than those who are already mouldering in the grave. 
Although, by law, families when sold cannot be separated, yet by 
fame laws and recent enactments it would be impossible for any 
man, unless possessed of enormous riches, to emancipate a body 
of slaves of any magnitude ; and even supposing the existence of 
such a phoenix in Surinam, he would, even allowing he were 
permitted to do so, and a law not made specially to prevent it, find 
that his humane object had been entirely defeated, for the emanci- 
pated ge’ would become in a short space of time, if not in name, 
in reality slaves of the colonial Government. A law has been 
lately passed here, which ordains that an emancipated slave shall 
remain. for ten years under the guardianship of his former master, 
if in the colony ; or, if absent, under the especial and closest super- 
vision of the police, which has the power of consigning him to 
coercive labour, should he be considered guilty of idleness! Coer- 
cive labour may be a milder term than slavery—but what signify 
terms? A rose by any other name would smell as sweet; slavery 
by any other name would smell as foully. 

But if, in spite of all these impediments, it were still possible to 
accomplish this good work, permit me to observe, in the very words 
of the Committee, ‘‘ are there none among you willing to take the 
lead in this good work?” I would avoid, if possible, all malice, 
invidiousness, or personalities ; but, sir, can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth ? Look at home. Who so proper to take the lead 
as one of those non-resident proprietors mentioned in the address, 
who enjoy at once all the advantages and comforts of home, and 
all the benefit of being Surinam slaveholders ? But, sir, I fear that 
the resignation of slave property without compensation, by men 
who, already too old to commence a new life, would thus consign 
themselves to the worst description of pauperism, viz., without even 
the relief of a workhouse, is a thing, however to be commended, yet 
hardly to be hoped for from humanity ; and I must take the liberty to 
doubt, notwithstanding the illustrious examples in the United States, 
and other countries, whether there are many, or any, who have 
made such a sacrifice. I shall not enter into the question of whether 
we have a right to compensation, or whether we ought rather to make 
compensation to our slaves. Enough has been said on such matters 
for all the benefit it has done, and will continue to be said, as long 
as slavery itself continues. But leaving speculation, let us argue 
from fact. Our more fortunate countrymen in the British West 
Indies, many of whom had amassed enormous fortunes, received 
compensation for their slaves ; and shall we, most of whom would 
be reduced, without any figure of speech whatever, to the utterest 
pom? by giving up our property, receive nothing ? Shall Great 

ritain use her step-sons better than her native born children ? 
Give us the same compensation that was allowed to Netherlands 
subjects in British Guiana, and there is not an Englishman in the 
colony of Surinam who will not joyfully give up all his right and 
title to such property, and bless the day of his own emancipation 
from the vexation, toil, and disgust, which are the invariable ac- 
companiments of the possession of slaves, or plantations, in Dutch 
Guiana. I remain, Sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A SurinaM SLAvEHOLDER AND 
Suspsect oF Great Britain. 











Thomas Clarkson, Esq. 
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We publish, from what we have the fullest reason to believe an 
authentic copy, the treaty between France and the Imaum of Mus- 
cat, which is at the present moment causing so much contradiction 
among statesmen. It will be seen that it corresponds perfectly with 
the description of it given by the British Commissioners at the Cape 
of Good Hope, who, however, say they had not been able to pro- 
cure a copy of it; but how it is to be harmonized with the Duke 
de Broglie’s account of it in the French Chamber of Peers, we are 
quite at a loss to imagine. : 





On Wednesday last, the 16th inst., a deputation from the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign ‘Anti-Slavery Society had an 
interview with the Right Hon. the Earl of Ripon, President of the 
Board of Control, for the purpose of presenting to his Lordship a 
memorial ‘‘ on the importance of drawing supplies of cotton and 
sugar from British India for the use of the home market.” The 
length of this valuable document prevents our giving it in full through 
the columns of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, but we trust it will 
soon appear in some other form for the use of the public. Begin- 
ning with the year 1825, the memorial shows the prodigious increase 
which has taken place in the exports of cotton wool from the 
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United States to Great Britain, from that period up to the end of 
the year 1844. In 1825, it appears the quantity exported amounted 
to 356,618 bales; in 1844, to 1,158,323 bales. This great supply 
of cotton is brought to this country chiefly in American bottoms. 
The quantity of foreign shipping which entered and cleared in the 
ports of the United States in 1839-40 was 1,148,849 tons, whilst 
the amount of American was as high as 3,223,955 tons. From the 
documents quoted in the memorial, it appears that the capital em- 
barked in the cotton manufacture in this country is estimated 
at £34,000,000 sterling; that it employs in its various branches 
1,500,000 persons; and that £21,000,000 sterling is annually 
circulated in the shape of wages. It also appears that, whilst 
the exports of Great Britain to the United States amounted in 
. 1840, to only 33,842,000 dollars, the imports from’ the United 
States into this country reached as high as 60,277,000 dollars. In 
the case of the British North American and West India colonies 
it was still worse, the exports from the United States being 
9,368,000 dollars, the imports only reaching to 3,325,000: showing 
a balance against Great Britain and her colonies during the year 
1840 of no less than 32,578,000 dollars upon the year. But this 
is not all. Such has been the operation of the American tariff, 
and the protection a fforded to native manufacturers, that, whereas the 
consumption of cotton wool in the American states amounted in 
1832-3 to 194,412 bales, it reached 346,744 bales in 1844. Thus 
we find, not only the market of the United States restricted in 
respect of British commerce, but the British merchant materially 
interfered with in the markets of the world by American compe- 
tition, whilst Great Britain is made almost entirely dependent upon 
her great rival for the raw material of her chief manufacture. 

The Memorial points out how this dependence may be obviated. 
It directs epeclel attention to the cultivation of cotton wool in 
British India, and adduces the gratifying fact that, however inferior 
the quality of the material drawn thence has hitherto been, from 
want of proper cultivation and cleaning, it has, nevertheless, come 
into successful competition, both with the inferior kinds of Ame- 
rican cotton wool, and especially with that from Brazil. In 1825, 
the amount of Indian cotton introduced into the British market 
amounted to 39,567 bales; in 1844 it was 239,718 bales; showing 
an increase of more than 200,000 bales. We can trace its effect on 
Brazilian cotton wool distinctly during the last few years; for, in 
1831, the imports from Brazil were 174,508 bales, in 1844 they were 
reduced to 111,706 bales. The cotton brokers’ circulars clearly 
attest the fact that the low qualities of American cotton wool have 
been displaced, to a considerable extent, by the produce of India. 

In order to the further development of the resources of British 
India, the Memorial suggests the vast importance of rendering the 
- Jand-tax permanent instead of fluctuating, the necessity of giving 
certainty to the tenures by which the land is at present held—and 
the duty of relieving the cultivators of the soil of those grievous 
exactions and imposts which paralyze their industry. On each of 
these points the deputation was heard by Lord Ripon, not only with 
courtesy, but with interest; and although, of course, we cannot inform 
our readers that the suggestions of the deputation will be adopted, we 
may venture to assert that much good is likely to result from the 
interview, 

However important the facts set forth inthe Memorial may be in 
their political and commercial bearings, the object of the deputation 
was to lead the noble President of the Board of Control to the con- 
sideration of their anti-slavery aspect, and to point out a weapon 
by the vigorous and skilful aid of which the execrable system 
of slavery in the United States may be effectually combated. 
We know the extreme sensitiveness of American statesmen on this 
point; and, believing as we do that, if free scope be given to 
the investment of capital in British India, and native industry be 
unfettered, the most important results will follow, we shall earnestly 
advocate every measure likely to secure these results at the earliest 
possible period. 

Instead of devoting the revenue of India to conquests and 
wars, how wise would it be to devote it to the improvement of 
internal transit, now so expensive and dangerous, and by a wise and 
humane policy, to benefit India and England by extended com- 
merce, and, at the same time, to advance the freedom and happiness 
of mankind. 





Tue occurrence of three extended debates in Parliament, one 
in the Lords and two in the Commons, since our last issue, has 
rendered it necessary for us to have recourse to-day toa double 
number. On the topics to which the debates related we have to 
say but a few words. 

On the 8th instant, Lord Palmerston brought forward a motion 
for the names of the officers examined as witnesses before the 
French and English commissioners on the right of search, and 
a copy of the evidence taken. He delivered a very extended and 
discursive speech on the occasion, and made full use of the oppor- 
tunity it afforded him for adverting to anti-slavery topics of every 
kind. For the most part we shall refer our readers to the answer, 
also very extended, which was given him by Sir Robert Peel ; but 
one class of his observations bears so directly upon ourselves that 
we must notice them more particularly. His lordship referred 
pointedly to a body of persons who held that the only way to 
abolish the slave-trade was to abolish slavery, and favoured the 
world with his opinion that the way rather to abolish slavery 
was to abolish the slave-trade. He referred, of course, chiefly 
to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and the 

. Society ig obliged to him for the terms of respect in which 





he spoke of them; but we cannot say that he uttered anything 
a pes to alter their judgment. On this point we think he was 
well answered by Sir Robert Peel, who referred to the obvious 
case of the United States, and who might have referred also to 
the case, scarcely less obvious, of the British West Indies. In 
this instance, we think his lordship’s zeal for the system of armed 
intervention has dimmed his perception and warped his judgment. 
If we were to take up the language of a print (the Morning Chro- 
nicle) which is usually supposed to speak the sentiments of Lord 
Palmerston, and which has so far deviated from the good taste of 
his lordship in Parliament as to describe the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society as constituting an ‘amiable but nonsensical 
school,” we should say, that his plan of putting down slavery by 
firing cannon balls at the slave-traders was nonsensical, but not 
amiable. His lordship’s motion was negatived by a considerable 
majority. 

On the 15th instant a discussion was raised in both houses on 
the correspondence between the Duke of Sotomayor and Lord 
Aberdeen on the introduction of Cuban sugar, the Earl of Cla- 
rendon mooting the subject in the Lords, and Lord Palmerston in 
the Commons. Of these debates our columns have not permitted 
us to give more than a very condensed abstract. The sum, how- 
ever, is, that the British Government is complained of, not so 
much because its decision does not accord with a strict interpre- 
tation of the treaties between the two countries, as because it has 
lost an yA agrees 4 of creating for them an interpretation more 
liberal—that is, more favourable to free-trade, than ever they have 
yet borne. Lord Aberdeen, very fairly we think, refused to 
meet Lord Clarendon on that ground, confining himself to a 
guarded and successful defence of the right of refusal. The reply 
in the Commons was entrusted to Mr. Gladstone, who showed, 
in a manner exhibiting great research, that a course different 
from that which the Government had taken could not by treaty 
be required. Whether it might or might not have been advisable 
to make the Duke of Sotomayor’s letter an occasion of creating 
new relations between the two Governments, and of advancing the 
general policy of free-trade, is certainly quite another question ; 
and, friendly as we are, generally speaking, to the emancipation 
of trade from its restrictions, we should have been sorry, we con- 
fess, to have seen anything gained for it which would have involved 
the introduction of the slave-grown sugars of Spain. Ministers 
had large majorities in both houses. 





Mr. Hawes has asked in the House of Commons for the pro- 
duction of some important papers, in relation both to the West 
Indies and Mauritius. In relation to the latter colony, he called 
for the Report of a Committee which the Mauritius Government 
has appointed to inquire into the state of immigrant labour, with 
the evidence on which it was founded. Mr. Hope said, that the 
Government had received this report, and would lay it on the 
table of the House, but that they had not received the evidence on 
which it was fuunded. This is far from satisfactory. No one 
can tell, under these circumstances, whether the Report is borne 
out by the evidence or not; or whether there may not be im- 
portant disclosures in the evidence of which the Report takes 
no notice. We trust the Government will require the trans- 
mission of the evidence, and lay it before the country at the first 
opportunity. 

n relation to the West Indies, Mr. Hawes asked whether the 
periodical reports of the stipendiary magistrates could not be 
produced; to which Mr. Hope replied, that the only objection 
was their bulkiness, adding that very little use had been made of 
those heretofore published. On this latter point we must beg to 
say, that Mr. Hope is not qnite a competent judge. And as to 
the former, if they really be so very bulky, which we should 
scarcely have thought, since of late they have been made only 
half-yearly, we should suppose a selection might without diffi- 
culty be made. 





WE learn, on good authority, that the first cargo of labourers 
has actually been landed at Mauritius from Zanzibar. 





WE have received our usual files from the West Indies, but in 
the crowded state of our columns, we have not room for extracts. 
The news is not of particular importance. 





Tue Murperers oF Mr. PaLMer, MipsuirMan, AND NINE 
MEN oF H.M.S. Wasp.—The ten men (eight of them calling themselves 
Brazilians and two Spaniards) charged with the murder of the above 
unfortunate and promising officer and party, were brought up for exa- 
mination at the Guildhall, Plymouth, on the 8th instant. It appears that 
on the 27th of February the boats of the Wasp boarded a suspicious Bra- 
zilian vessel, called the Felicidade, which being found fitted for slaves, was 
taken asa prize. Very soon after another very suspicious vessel was 
deseried, which proved to be the Echo, having a cargo of 434 (who had 
been forty-eight hours without food) on board. Lieutenant Stupart, who 
was in command, took charge of the Echo, and directed Mr. Palmer and 
nine men to take charge of the Felicidade, into which ship nine from the 
Echo were removed. The crew of the Felicidade subsequently rose upon 
and murdered the whole of the British sailors, and resumed possession of 
the ship. She was afterwards retaken by another of H.M. cruigers, and 
thus was this horrible tragedy brought to light. The prisoners, after an 
examination which lasted several days, were fully committed for trial. It 
is for the Government to determine whether they shall be tried at Exeter 
or at the Central Criminal Court. As we shall give an account of the 


trial, we av not enter into further particulars of the examinations, 
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Parliamentary Entelligenee, 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay, July 7. 


BRAZIL SLAVE-TRADE. 


The Earl of ABERDEEN said that in moving the second reading of the 
Brazil Slave-trade Bill, he would endeavour to explain, as briefly as 
possible, the reasons why her Majesty’s Government had thought it 
necessary to introduce that measure to their lordships. Their lordships 
were aware that a tréaty was concluded between this country and Brazil, 
in the year 1826, for the abolition of the slave-trade. By the first 
article of that treaty the contracting parties stipulated that ‘‘ at the ex- 
piration of three years, to be reckoned from the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the present treaty, it shall not be lawful for the subjects of the 
Emperor of Brazil to be concerned in the carrying on of the African 
slave-trade, under any pretext or in any manner whatever, and the 
carrying on of such trade after that period, by any person, subject of 
his Imperial Majesty, shall be deemed and treated as piracy.’’ By the 
second and third articles of the treaty, the contracting parties mutually 





agreed, with a view to provide for the regulation of the said trade till: 


the time of its final abolition, ‘‘ to adopt and renew, as effectually as if 
the same were inserted, the several articles and provisions of the treaties 
concluded between his Britannic Majesty and the King of Portugal on 
this subject, on the 22nd of January, 1815, and on the 28th of July, 
1817, and the several explanatory articles which had been added thereto.’’ 
The last treaty with Portugal, in the year 1817, contained a provision 
from which it appeared that the contracting parties contemplated the 
possible termination of that convention. By a separate article, it was 
agreed that as soon as the total abolition of the slave-trade on the part 
of the subject of the crown of Portugal should have taken place, the two 
parties would adapt themselves to the state of circumstances contem- 
plated by the stipulations of the convention concluded on the 28th July, 
1817; but in default of any such regulation, then the conditions of the 
said convention should continue in force for fifteen years from the day 
when the ratifications of the treaty should take place. The ratifications 
were exchanged between Brazil and this country on the 13th March, 
1827, consequently in three years after that period the slave-trade was 
finally abolished in the empire of Brazil. Fifteen years from that period 
had now elapsed, and the Government of Brazil, on the 12th of March 
last, gave notice to her Majesty’s minister at Brazil that on the follow- 
ing day the treaty between this country and Brazil would expire, and that 
the Mixed Commission, and all the instructions connected with it, would 
be at atend. It might admit of some doubt how far the contingency 
contemplated by the separate article had arrived to entitle the Brazilian 
Government to put an end to the treaty. But in a correspondence be- 
tween her Majesty’s late Government and the Government of Brazil, it 
appeared that there had been an anticipation of the probability of termi- 
nating the provisions within the time specified, and the present Govern- 
ment were, on the whole, disposed to acquiesce in the interpretation put 
upon the convention by the Brazilian Government. This country was 
therefore reduced to the first article of the treaty, by which the contract- 
ing parties declared that slave-trading by any subject of the Brazils 
should be deemed piracy. That declaration could not, of course, render 
the slave-trade piracy by the law of nations; but as between Great 
Britain and Brazil it became illegal by virtue of that compact. If any 
State constituted an act illegal or criminal hy its own municipal laws, 
other states were undoubtedly not accustomed to take notice of such act, 
nor would their tribunals enforce the municipal law ; but an act made 
illegal by virtue of amutual compact gave a right to the state entering 
into such compact to corisider the-act illegal, and, in consequence, her 
Majesty had, by the stipulation in question, acquired the right to order 
the seizure of all Brazilian subjects found on the high seas engaged in 
the slave-trade, of punishing the parties so engaged, and of disposing of 
their vessels and the goods therein as bond fide captures. When the act 
7th and 8th George IV. was passed, carrying into execution this con- 
vention, care was taken to restrict the power of the courts of Admiralty 
and other courts, except the courts of Mixed Commission, appointed for 
the purpose of carrying the treaty into effect. Those mixed courts had 
ceased, and in consequence of the decision of the Brazilian Government 
it had now become necessary to renew the provisions of the act of George 
IV., giving power of exercising jurisdiction in cases of capture. It had 
been, in effect, necessary to exclude the courts of Admiralty, because 
otherwise they might have been called upon, and indeed it would have 
been necessary for them to exercise jurisdiction under the convention; 
but by repealing that part of the act which prohibited the courts of 
Admiralty from taking cognizance of such matters, they would be 
enabled to exercise this jurisdiction. It appeared that the Brazilian 
Government itself had contemplated this act on the part of the British 
Government. Shortly after the conclusion of the treaty, and wher he 
(Lord Aberdeen) held the same office he had now the honour to fill, the 
Brazilian minister made application to him that vessels should be per- 
mitted to come from the coast of Africa, having sailed before the 13th 
of March, without being liable to be detained and treated as pirates, 
notwithstanding they were met with on the high seas after the 13th 
March. In that request her Majesty’s Government acquiesced, and ves- 
sels which had sailed from the African coast before that date were not 
detained. Again the Brazilian minister, after three years had elapsed 
from the signature of the treaty, and the trade had been finally 
abolished, maintained that the courts of Mixed Commission ought to 
cease, as they only provided for acts done in that trade during the time 
of its continuance. The Brazilian Government accordingly remonstrated 
against these courts, and desired that they should cease on the 13th of 
March, 1830. This application was made to him (the Earl of Aber- 
deen), but was answered by the noble lord who succeeded him in office, 
and he.demurred to the abolition of the courts of Mixed Commission, 
giving as a reason, that some considerable time must elapse before tri- 
bunals could be constituted for exercising jurisdiction in cases of piracy, 
and therefore he recommended that the Courts of Mixed Commission 
should continue. The Brazilian Government still seriously remonstrated 
against the continuance of these courts, declaring that they were only of 





a temporary character, instituted with a view of judging of the legality 
of the detention of vessels engaged in the slave-trade; but that then 
(in 1830), as all traffic in slaves had ceased, the tribunals for taking 
cognizance of acts done in that trade could not possibly be required for 
an object which was no longer in existence. The Brazilian Government, 
therefore, urged that these courts should cease. The,British Government 
of that day, however, remarked that these courts might still have duties 
to perform, notwithstanding that the slave trade had become illegal and 
had been declared piracy, and maintained the point that the courts 
should be allowed to continue. It appeared, then, that the abolition of 
the Mixed Commission courts was looked upon as possible in a period 
of fifteen years, according to the terms specified in the treaty with 
Portugal. The object of the present bill was to remove from the courts 
of Admiralty the restrictions dacmrn upon them by the 7th and 8th Geo. 
IV., from carrying into execution the treaty with Brazil. It was only 
recently that he (the Earl of Aberdeen) had himself called the attention 
of the Brazilian Government to the necessity under which her Majesty's 
Government might find themselves of appealing to the first article of the 
treaty as he had described it. Their lordships were aware that the Brazil- 
ian Government had always declined to fulfil those general en nts 
to co-operate with the British Government for the effectual abolition of the 
slave-trade. In a note which he addressed to that Government in July, 
1843, after strongly remonstrating with them, he declared that the 
time had arrived when it became her Majesty’s Government distinctly to 
declare that the abolition which had been contracted for by the conven- 
tion should fall for want of that co-operation so continually asked for by 
the British at the hands of the Brazilian Government, and that if the 
latter still declined to enter into arrangements to give effect to that con- 
vention, it would remain for her Majesty alone, and by her own means, 
to carry into full effect the abolition imposed upon her by the first 
article of the treaty. It had therefore been found necessary to repeal 
that part of the act which prohibited the courts of Admiralty from tak- 
ing cognizance of these cases. He did not know that it was necessary 
for him to allude to the course pursued by the Brazilian Government 
generally. With rare and short exceptions the treaty had been by them 
systematically violated from the period of its conclusion to the present 
time. Cargoes of slaves had been landed in open day in the streets of 
the capital, and bought and sold like cattle, without any obstacle whatso- 
ever being imposed on the traffic. (Hear, hear.) Our officers had been 
waylaid, maltreated, and even assassinated while in the execution of 
their duty ; and justice, in such cases, if not actually denied, had never 
been fairly granted. No doubt much had happened in the course of the 
last ten or twelve years to call for and justify an expression of national 
feeling ; but her Majesty’s Government had no wish save to provide for 
the effectual execution of the treaty as stipulated for by the first article ; 
and with that view he had brought forward the present bili, which had 
been approved of by the highest authorities in such matters. 
The bill was then read a second time. 


Tuespay, July 15. 


SPANISH SUGAR. 


The Earl of CLARENDON rose to move his resolution relative to 
the sugars of Cuba and Porto Rico; in doing which he assured the House 
that he was not actuated by party motives, but solely by a wish to preserve 
the national character unsullied. It was well known that the Duke of 
Sotomayor had claimed that the sugars of the islands in question should 
be placed on the same footing as those of Venezuela; and that he had 
supported this claim by areference to various treaties, and amongst 
others to. that of Utrecht, which stipulated that the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain and Spain respectively should be treated on the fuoting of the most 
favoured nations. Nothing, he thought, could be more explicit than the 
terms of those treaties, and which he was bound to say, Spain herself had 
scrupulously observed; yet the Earl of Aberdeen asserted that they had 
no force, because it was agreed by a treaty in 1679 that the subjects of 
neither country should trade to their respective possessions in the West 
Iudies. Now, even admitting that this treaty was not annulled by that of 
Utrecht in 1713, he was prepared to show that though the letter of the 
treaties might be the same, the altered circumstances of the two nations 
were such that the restriction specified had fallen into disuse, and in fact 
for more than a century past had never been binding. This taking a stand 
on the dead letter of a treaty was quibbling in its worst form, aud would be 
utterly scouted in a private transaction. Ihe noble Earl then mentioned 
the several treaties adduced by Lord Aberdeen in his note; and, having 
argued that they did not invalidate the claim of the Spanish Government, 
proceeded to notice severely another part of the correspondence—the dis- 
tinction drawn between the subjects of a country and its produce. It was 
asserted, that thuugh the subjects of Spain were to be treated on the most 
favoured terms, yet their produce was not to be similarly treated. But if 
this argument were to be admitted, it would apply to Spain equally with 
her colonies ; and not to Spain alone, but to other countries with which 
similar treaties existed, and which were now treated as the most favoured 
nations. Why was not the same answer made to the claims of other na- 
tions? Simply because they were strong, and Spain was weak. The dis- 
tinction might be well enough fitted for the atmosphere of Oxtord, but it 
was utterly unsuited to matters of international arrangement. By the late 
sugar bill we had treated Brazil unfairly, and thus lost an important mar- 
ket, and now we were about to set an example, which would affect us most 
seriously, of how the engagements of a treaty might be set aside, The 
noble Earl concluded by moving his resolution, to the effect that the pro- 
duce of Spain and her colonies should be admitted on the same terms as 
those of the most favoured nations. 


The Earl of ABERDEEN was quite as strongly impressed with the neces- 
sity of adhering scrupulously to the engagemeuts of treaties as the Earl of 
Clarendon could be, but he could not help suspecting that very little would 
have been heard of this Spanish claim, had it not been for the general po- 
liey of the Government on the sugar question. He was astonished to hear 
the statement that Spain had always observed these ancient treaties, for in 
the course of his experience he had met with nothing on the part of that 
country but a denial of their validity. It was so in the case of the family 
compact between France and Spain, and in many other instances, where 
Spain had resisted the rights of British merchants founded on these very 
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treaties, It was in vain to refer to the letter of these treaties, the question 
must be decided by the constant practice of each nation ; and as Spain had 
repeatedly refused to abide by the obligations in issue, such also had been 
the invariable practice of England. By the argument of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, Spain might claim the same rights for her ships as would be 
granted to those of France, supposing we made a treaty of reciprocity with 
that country; but of course she could never think of making such a de- 


’ mand, because she imposed heavy discriminating duties on our shipping. 


This, he thought, was decisive against the claim lately made by the Spa- 
nish minister. Of late years various treaties of reciprocity had been on 
the eve of being concluded with various nations, and yet not a word had 
been said about this Spanish claim till it had been found convenient to 
urge it with regard to sugar. Having shown what the relations of the two 
countries had been, he would proceed to say a few words on the distinction 
between subjects and produce which had been treated with such ineffable 
contempt. In the first place, the treaties referred to were framed on a 
very different basis from those of the present day; they stipulated only for 
personal privileges, and had no reference to goods, except as connected 
with persons possessing them. Thus, we might provide that the wine of 
Spain should pay twice as much duty as that of France, provided it paid no 
more when in the hands of a Spaniard than when in the hands of a French- 
man, The treaties lately concluded with the Sublime Porte, the United 
States, and Venezuela, showed that this distinction was real, for in the 
case of the two latter nations a special clause was inserted giving large 
privileges to subjects with their ships and goods. If this distinction were 
not kept sight of, it would lead to much confusion and absurd conse- 
quences. In conclusion he could only say that the Government had given 
the question their mature consideration, and they were convinced that in 
refusing the claim they had done nothing that was unjust. He did not lay 
claim to any liberal or generous interpretation of the treaties, hut to such 
& one as was borne out by their letter, and by the conduct of both parties 
for a long series of years. 

The Earl of RapNor complained that the arguments used by Lord 
Aberdeen this evening were different from those employed in his corre- 
spondence with the Duke de Sotomayor. In his opinion, it would be bet- 
ter to have no treaties at all,than to put the interpretation upon them 
attempted by the noble Earl in his note. 


The Earl of CLARENDON, in reply, could contradict from his own expe- 
rience the assertion that Spain had denied British subjects the rights sti- 
pulated in the ancient treaties, He agreed with Lord Radnor in his re- 
marks as to the discrepancy between the correspondence of Lord Aberdeen 
and the speech they had just heard ; and as to the fine distinction between 
persons and produce, he left it to the House to say whether it was con- 
vineing. 

Their Lordships then divided, when the numbers were— 

For the resolution . . . . . 14 
Against it . ° ‘ . . > . 28 


Majority > . . . . . 1 4 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvespay, July 8. 


RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


Mr. Suet, in accordance with his notice, asked the right hon. 
baronet, the First Lord of the Treasury, what was the number of Ame- 
rican vessels over which we had exercised the right of visit which we 
claimed, since the treaty of Washington ? 


Sir R. Peet said that the number of vessels over which we had exer- 
cised the right of visit had been very considerable since the signature of 
the treaty; but he trusted the hon. member would not require a speci- 
fication of the exact number. The right had been exercised where the 
vessels were of a suspicious character. He must also say that the exer- 
cise of it had not led to any injurious consequences. It had not pro- 
voked any ill-feeling on the part of the American squadron acting in 
co-operation with ours. As an illustration of the way in which these 
duties were performed, perhaps it might be sufficient to mention the 
two latest communications which had been received from the coast of 
Africa, where the right of search of American vessels was exercised by 
British cruisers in conformity with the instructions given after the sig- 
nature of the treaty of Washington. The first case was contained in a 
letter, dated 


‘* Her Majesty’s brig Heroine, at sea, April 22, 1845. 

‘‘ Sir,—In obedience to the orders contained in the general instruc- 
tions for commanders of her Majesty’s vessels employed in the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade, I beg leave to inform you that on the 22nd ult. 
I visited in Mayamba Bay an American schooner, Henry, and on the 
21st February the American brig Sterling, of Beverley, in order to 
ascertain their nationality, and no objection having been made to the 
visit, I found them to be bond fide Americans, and left them as soon 
as possible. 

‘* T have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

‘* Henry R. Forre, Lieutenant and Commander. 


‘* Commodore W. Jones, her Majesty’s ship, Penelope, 
Commanding on the west coast of Africa.’’ 


The latest case of the exercise of this right of visit by the conjoint oper- 
ation of the American and British squadron was stated in a letter from 


“* Her Majesty’s ship Penelope, Ascension, May 6, 1845. 

‘* Sir,—I have the honour to inclose a report from Commander Rus- 
sell, of the Ardent, reporting operations in the Rio Pongas, in which 
he was cordially assisted by Commander Bruce, of the United States 
sloop, the Trurton. The result was successful, and highly satisfactory 
in all respects, two slavers having been surprised, and taken in one of 
their inner haunts; one vessel under Spanish colours was seized by the 
Ardent’s boats, while at the same moment the officers of the Truxton 
took possession of another schooner under American colours. The 
latter vessel has since been sent to Boston for adjudication. This in- 
cident, and other indications of sincerity on the part of the American 





officers now serving on this station, lead me to hope for a degree of 
future co-operation which cannot but have desirable effects. 
‘*T have the honour to be, &c., 
‘¢W. Jonzs, 
‘¢ Commodore and Senior Officer commanding. 


‘** The Right Hon. H. T. L. Corry, &c., Admiralty.’’ 


Commander Russell writes :—‘‘ Lieut. Johnson mentions the cordial 
good feeling that existed between the officers and men of the two nations 
in the highest terms, and the zeal, energy, and activity that prevailed 
among them, which is gratifying for me to record.”” He thought that 
was a very satisfactory account, and the hon. gentleman would be satis- 
fied that this right of visit which we claimed had been exercised in every 
case in which it was desirable it should be exercised with that forbear- 
ance and precaution which was not incompatible with a good understand- 
ing between the squadrons. 

Sir C. Narrer.— Would the right hon. baronet inform the house 
whether any British vessels had been visited in the same period ? 

Sir R. Pex. was not aware that any British vessel had b been visited by 
the American cruisers, but had any appeared on the African coast under 
suspicious circumstances, there could be no doubt that they would have 


been visited. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Lord Patmerston moved for ‘‘a return of the names and deserip- 
tion of the witnesses examined before the Mixed British and French 
Commission appointed to inquire into the best means for suppressing the 
slave-trade; also copy or extracts of the evidence given by those wit- 
nesses.’’ The slave-trade was one which led to widely extended misery ; 
it led to the desolation of man’s happiness and to the depopulation of 
nations all along the southern shores of Africa. The extent to which 
the trade was now carried on it was almost impossible to ascertain. But 
the amount of misery caused by the traffic in human flesh was still 
alarmingly great, Every human being, whatever might be his country, 
if his mind had not been contaminated by a participation in the horrible 
trade, must join heartily in an ardent desire that the crime should be 
put an end to by some means or other: sure he was that no Englishman 
but must glory in the part which his country had taken towards effectin 
so desirable an object. They had indeed been told that a change h 
come over the minds of many, who in former times were the most con- 
sistent advocates of the measures which this country had adopted—not 
a change indicating the slightest diminution in the ardent desire felt by 
the parties to put an end to the horrors of the slave-trade by the most 
efficient means in their power: the change consisted in this—that many 
men, whose intentions he respected, and whose judgment was in general 
entitled to great weight, but who, in his opinion, had looked superfi- 
cially upon that matter,—they had arrived at the conclusion that the 
efforts of this country, since 1814, to put an end to the slave-trade, had 
wholly failed—that notwithstanding those efforts they began to despair 
of effecting their object, and that we should better succeed by directing 
our efforts to put down slavery as an institution. Now, with all respect 
to those persons, he differed entirely from their opinions; he considered 
that their despair was without reason, and their conclusions erroneous. 
It was perfectly true that slavery was the basis of the slave-trade, and 
that if it were abolished throughout the world, then the slave-trade must 
immediately cease. But it was also true that the slave-trade was the 
very root—was that which gave life and spirit to slavery. Then let them 
lay the axe to the root of the tree, let them sap its foundations and it 
must decay. They ought to labour for the suppression of the slave-trade, 
as the very best means of arriving at what they all desired, the abolition 
of slavery itself. When they asked a nation to emancipate the slaves 
which they heid—when they asked a proprietor to do so, they asked him 
to annihilate his property—to do away with that labour upon which his 
means of livelihood might depend; but ask them to put an end to the 
slave-trade—ask them to assist in preventing the carrying of any more 
slaves, and at once they were enlisted in your favour, because you asked 
them to prevent the introduction of other negroes, whose presence might 
reduce the value of their own. But then it was said that all our efforts 
since 1814 had been fruitless. He took upon himself to deny the truth 
of that ailegation. He admitted that they had not modified the suffer- 
ings of the passage by the exertions they had made to stop the trade; 
but he must deny that those exertions had in any degree augmented 
those sufferings, and simply because he believed it was impossible. They 
were not to test the efficacy of the measures taken by this country for 
the suppression of the abominable trade by the fact that they had not 
been successful in putting down the trade. The papers on the table 
showed repeated instances in which vessels had returned to both Cuba 
and Brazil empty, because they had been prevented from completing, 
or from shipping any cargo on the African coast, by the presence of our 
cruisers. There was also on the table a return of the vessels which had 
been condemned before the mixed commission in Sierra Leone. Since 
1819 no less than 158 vessels had been there eondemned, and that fact 
proved that they had been captured before taking slaves on board. The 
average number of Africans which those vessels took on board was 300, 
so that there was from between 50,000 and 60,000 who had been saved 
from the horrors of the middle passage and after-slavery by the vigilance 
of our ships of war. Besides, 60,000 slaves had been emancipated at 
Sierra Leone within the same period; therefore, he said, they had posi- 
tive proof that the endeavours of this country had saved so many 
from their otherwise inevitable fate. Considering the great quantity 
of uncultivated land in Cuba and Brazil, and also in Surinam, and the 
great increase in the wealth of Europe, and consequent demand for the 
products of these countries, was it not reasonable to have expected a 
great increase in the number of slaves imported into them? Had they 
not a right to suppose that, had this country not adopted the means she 
had done to check the trade, a much’ greater number of unfortunate 
Africans would have been sold to slavery? They knew that the price 
of the negro had risen, in consequence of the supply having been much 
reduced below the positive demand by our unceasing endeavours to ex- 
tirpate the trade. ‘Taking these matters into consideration, he considered 
that he was entitled to affirm that imperfect as our measures had been, 
still they had not been fruitless, and they had very much narrowed the 
former extent of the evil. What, he would ask, had been the system 
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followed by us since 1814? So far from its having been tried and 
failed, he contended that it had never been brought into full operation 
upon the principles on which it was first founded. By the first part of 
that system this country proposed to enter into treaties with those 
powers whose subjects were engaged in the slave-trade, for the purpose 
of having it declared a crime, and awarding punishment to those who 
continued to carry on the unholy traffic. Accordingly we entered into 
such treaties with Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Spain, Portugal, and 
Brazil. Had all of those treaties been faithfully and honourably 
carried out, had they been faithfully and honourably executed by the 
respective governments, had they not contented themselves with simply 
promulgating them, had they taken measures to carry them rigidly 
into effect, there would have been no need of deploring the con- 
tinued existence of the horrible and revolting traffic. Denmark, Sweden, 
and Holland had faithfully and honourably satisfied their engagements. 
France, notwithstanding the treaty of 1841, had not ceased to carry on 
the trade in human flesh in all its abominations. Even now thousands 
of slaves were imported into the isle of Bourbon, from Madagascar in 
order to cultivate the land. The French Government had entered into 
a slave treaty with the Imaum of Muscat; but it was not a treaty to 
put down the slave-trade, but one which gave it legality. With respect 
to the Governments of Spain, Portugal, and Brazil, the engagements into 
which they had entered had been systematically, perseveringly, scanda- 
lously, and dishonourably violated. No doubt they were told by the 
Government that of late the Government of Portugal had greatly altered 
their conduct ; but up to 1839 and 1840 the Government of that country 
were as guilty of the systematic and scandalous violation of the treaty 
as any of the others which he had named. He was glad that Portugal 
had adopted another course, whatever might have been the cause for the 
change, but no thanks were due to them, because the change had not 
been wrought by any reflection on their part; on the contrary, it was 
owing wholly to the measure of coercion which the then Government 
proposed to Parliament in 1839. The Governments of Cuba and Brazil 


were yet violating every engagement into which they had entered. All. 


the remonstrances of this country were met with false assertions, and 
our complaints were stuved off by vexatious and frivolous delays. When 
England showed herself in earnest, as she did by the bill of 1839 with 
regard to Portugal, it happened, by an accidental coincidence of course, 
but still by a curious and happy coincidence, that at that very moment 
the Government of Brazil became in earnest in the execution of their 
laws and of our treaty ; and at the very same time, also, by a fortunate 
coincidence, there happened to come to Cuba a governor, who, for the 
first time, repudiated the arrogant practices of his predecessors, refused 
to receive the accustomed fees on the importation of negroes, and set 
himself fairly to work to carry out the treaty. He had said that the 
first mode of arriving at the abolition of slavery was to discourage the 
slave-trade, and that effect would follow from the measures which had 
been adopted. In the first place, when the slave owner found that by 
exacting the greatest possible amount of human labour for the 
smallest possible amount of human food, or by saving the expense 
of caring for his slaves in illness and taking care of them 
afterwards and procuring fresh negroes when the old ones were ex- 
hausted, he worked his estate in the most economical manner, of course 
the slave was exposed to greater hardships in proportion as the owner 
trusted to the facility of supplying his loss; but if the slave-owner knew 
that when one slave died he could not buy another in the market, then 
his view was altered, and he treated his slaves with the same regard as 
a sensible man did his horses, or his oxen, or any other animals 
which he employed for his use. He gave the slave good food, in order 
that the slave might be better able to labour for his master; took care 
of the slave in sickness, in order that he might cure him, and that the 
slave might live for his use. He spared the female slave when breeding, 
in order that she might bring forth her offspring alive, and that that 
offspring might be useful to him. It was clear, then, that in accom- 
plishing the abolition of the slave-trade we were divesting slavery of 
much of its horrors and its suffering. He would also show that the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade would have a beneficial effect upon another 
class of human beings—namely, the native Indians in the Brazils. It 
was stated in these papers that in the northern provinces of Brazil, in 
consequence of the supply of slaves being cut off, the proprietors were 
obliged to alter their treatment of the native Indians, to conciliate them 
by good treatment, and induce them to settle as labourers. They were 
thus brought within the pale of civilization, and accustomed to the 
habits and usages of social life. The next method was to strike at the 
markets in which the slaves were sold, and the next method to intercept 
them on their way to the markets to which they were consigned. This 
was to be done by a naval police; but it was evident that it could have no 
effect unless the cruisers employed in that service were armed with powers to 
detain and search, and send for trial, vessels engaged in the slave-trade; and 
that could only be done by the consent of those powers under whose flags 
the vessels sailed. It was not until 1831 that we obtained effectual 
powers to suppress the slave-trade under the flag of France; not until 
1835 did we obtain effectual powers with respect to the flag of Spain; 
and it was not until 1839, or practically till 1840, that we obtained ade- 
quate powers as regarded the flag of Portugal. It was therefore not just 
to say that we had been trying this system for thirty years, and that it 
had failed. He had mentioned some of the methods by ‘Which the late 
Government had sought to abolishjslavery. In addition to those methods, 
they had endeavoured to cut up the slave-trade in its origin—in the mar- 
kets to which the slaves were brought on the coastof Africa. It was not 
till 1838 or 1839 that they had recourse to that part of their system. 
With that view they had concluded treaties with native chiefs, in order to 
persuade them to abandon the slave-trade, and had entered into agree- 
ments with other chiefs to allow us to land upon their coasts and destroy 
the barracoons of the slave traders. These measures had produced great 
effect. When he said that the methods proposed had not yet been fairly 
tried, so far as regarded the naval police, there was another reason why 
they could not be brought into full operation, because from time to time 
events had arisen in other parts of the world which compelled the Govern- 
ment to remove from the African station, the West Indian station, and 
the Brazilian station, the cruisers which were employed in that service. 
Unlegs the Government altered in some degrce she arrangements which | 





had been made, he was afraid that that part of the system which de- 
pended upon the naval police was not likely to be very effectual. The 
commissioners stated that it was to the very inferior sailing qualities 
of the cruisers that the escape of so many slave ships was to be at- 
tributed, particularly at Gambia and Cape Coast Castle—that the steamer 
Soudan was in such an inefficient state that she lay at anchor for a whole 
year in the River Gambia; and that the Albert was so bad that, with all 
her sailing and steaming power, she would not exceed five knots an hour 
—that she was cruising on that coast without capturing a single slaver, 
while had she anchored in the Gallinas or the Rio Pongo, she must have 
prevented a large export of slaves, and afforded protection to the British 
settlers. In fact, we had on the African coast Lightnings and Alerts and 
Racers, with other vessels with names implying great speed, but which 
could catch nothing ; and Growlers and Thunderers and others with very 
formidable names, which were lying in harbour with the most pacific tran- 
quillity. Unless the naval police was executed by constables that could 
run, instead of those old Charlies, it was in vain to think of carrying on 
that part of the system with advantage. But here came a treaty by which 
the. right of search was completely and for ever abolished. This treaty 
was the result of negociations between the two Governments. These ne- 
gociations led to the appointment of commissioners who were to take evi- 
dence upon the matter, and to ascertain by the examination of naval 
officers, whether this right of search was or was not essentially or mainly 
useful for the purpose intended. The commissioners did examine, as he 
was informed, both English and French officers. He of course knew no 
more who those officers were, or what they said upon their examination, 
than any other person who heard the current rumours of the day; but 
he was informed—and he believed it, because it is quite natural that it 
should be so—that many of those officers, both English and French, did 
state to the commissioners that they considered a small mutual right of 
search indispensable, in order to render the naval police effectual. If, 
however, those officers did give that evidence, he must say that that evi- 
dence, taken as the foundation of the treaty which was to result from it, 
was quite at variance with and in contradiction to the treaty itself. The 
house had a right to know how this matter stood. This house had a right 
to know what was the opinion of the officers who were examined touch- 
ing the usefulness of the system which the recent treaty had abrogated. 
That treaty was preceded by the examination of a number of persons, and 
the house should know whether their evidence bore out the treaty or not. 
Though he conceived that it did not, and the Government might rationally 
feel very great reluctance in producing evidence which would so far go to 
condemn them, yet he was sure they would not shrink from the responsi- 
bility of their own decision, and would feel it to be their duty to give that 
evidence, and, on the other hand, to state the reasons, which might be 
good ones, though he did not anticipate any good ones, why they thought 
it right to take the step they had done. This treaty abolished now and for 
ever the mutual right of search as between England and France.. He con- 
tended that that was giving up a most useful power for the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose which both England and France professed equally 
to desire—namely, the abolition or suppression of the slave-trade. And 
he further contended that that right had been given up without our ob- 
taining as a substitute anything equivalent. He presumed that it would 
not be disputed that the right was permanently given up. Under the 
convention the treaties of 1831 and 1833 are suspended for ten years, and 
in the fifth year the two parties may concert together and decide whether 
these treaties should be put in force or not; that was to say, at the end 
of the five years the parties might consider whether they could negociate 
an honourable treaty, because the putting in force the treaties of 1831 
and 1833 would at that period be exactly tantamount to concluding those 
treaties afresh, as the convention went on to say that if at the end of ten 
years those treaties had not again been put in force they would from that 
time be considered as abandoned. It was curious to observe how, by an 
ingenious arrangement of words, of ‘‘ suspension,’’ of ‘‘ concert,” and 
heaven knows what, the French negociator had so contrived it that at the 
end of the ten years his country would be completely wound out of all en- 
gagements entered into under the treaties of 1831 and 1833. He was 
bound to say that the skill and address of the French negociator were 
much deserving of admiration. (Hear,anda laugh.) He only regretted 
that that skill and that dexterity and ability should be employed in so bad 
a cause—a cause which he the more regretted to see identified: with the 
name of the Duke de Broglie. He really must say that it was too much 
for any man to ask us to believe him serious when he said, as had been said 
in France, that this right of search was objected to as indicating some 
sort of authority on the part of England, or as being an instrument by 
which we are to exercise some advantage over the forces of France. 
Surely we could be no more desirous that our merchantmen should be 
stopped, and visited, and searched, and overhauled by French ships, than 
the French could be that their merchantmen should be subjected to that 
treatment by English ships. It was an inconvenience on both sides which 
we submitted to gladly, because we thought it conducive to the great 
object of humanity. As to its being by possibility conducive in any way 
whatever to any English interest, as contra distinguished from that in- 
terest which we had in promoting the humane purpose of abolishing the 
slave-trade, the assertion was so palpably absurd that he could not give 
any man, even the slave trader, who made such an affirmation, credit for 
having acted upon a belief in its accuracy. The clamour to which her 


‘Majesty’s Government had yielded in abolishing the right of search was a 


clamour arising from a conspiracy of slave traders, not only in France, 
but in Cuba, Brazil, and elsewhere. In the papers of last year it was 
stated that the slave traders of Cuba were raising a subscription to get 
England well abused in the French newspapers, and the clamour which 
had been raised was not a clamour arising out of any real national jea- 
lousy which was entertained by the French nation of England; it was not 
the result of any abusive exercise by us of the right which the treaties he 
had referred to gave us; it was a clamour raised for interested purposes, 
adopted by a party who made it at one time an instrument against the 
French Government, and yielded to by entire weakness on the part of her 
Majesty’s advisers. Upon former occasions the right hon. baronet said. 
that it was the result of national irritation, occasioned by the transactions 
of 1840. He thought he had good authority for saying that there was no 
blame, as arising out of these measures, to be attached to the Government 
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The right hon. baronet himself and many of his present colleagues. The 
policy which the right hon. baronet had often by implication impugned, 
but which he (Lord Palmerston) defied him to get up and say he that dis- 
approved of, might and did create for the moment a very undeserved irri- 
tation in the public mind of France. He most deeply regretted that that 
should be its result; but, nevertheless, the object attained was so great in 
importance, so necessary for the peace of Europe, and so necessary even 
to the peaceful relations—the permanent ul relations—between 
England and France, that he thought then, and did so still, that the crea- 
tion of a temporary irritation in the minds of the French people was not 
too dear a price to pay for the permanent good that that policy was likely 
to produce. But he denied the fact that that irritation was the cause of 
the abandonment of the right of search ; because, after that irritation, and 
after the offending Government of England—if they were an offending 
Government—went out and their very conciliatory successors came into 
office, the French government signed the additional treaty of 1841. The 
recent convention was attributable to the weakness exhibited by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in submitting quietly, and without any remonstrance 
whatever, to the refusal of the French Government to ratify the treaty of 
December, 1841. And be could prove his assertion. Because the Go- 
vernment took quietly that most unexampled breach of diplomatic en- 
gagements, the opposition in the French chambers urged their Government 
to go a step further, and require from England the abrogation of the 
treaties of 1831 and 1833. And what was M. Guizot’s reply? He said, 

‘I refuse to comply with your request, and I will tell you why. If I 
made such a proposal to England, it would be a proposal that I have no 
right to make, and would meet with a peremptory denial. To be denied 
the request which one has no right to make is a humiliation, and I will 
not in my person expose my country to be so humbled before the Govern- 
ment of another country.” Well, that did for a time ; but in the course 
of the following year the French chambers and the French Government 
found that her Majesty’s ministers were not giving a denial so perempto- 
rily as M. Guizot first thought. The many transactions of that year 


‘showed him that if sufficiently pressed it was possible to find them more 


yielding. The next year, therefore, when the proposal was repeated, he 
said, ‘‘ I think I see my way, and now I will try.” From that time ne- 
gociations had been going on, and those negociations had ended in the 
entire abrogation of the treaties of 1831 and 1833, and, as he contended, 
without any equivalent in their stead. But he might be told that there 
was an equivalent for giving up the right of search in the employment of 
two squadrons of 26 vessels each—one French and the other English— 
upon a certain portion of the western coast of Africa. But the right of 
search was more extensive. It extended wherever the slave-trade was 
carried on. It embraced the West Indies, the coast of Brazil, the western 
coast of Africa, anda radius round Madagascar, applying to a certain de- 
gree also to the eastward of that island. The substitute was limited to 
only one portion of the western coast of Africa. So that in territorial 
extent we had not an equivalent for what was givenup. Then, had we an 
equivalent in the number of vessels to be employed? Fifty-two would be 
the whole number, whereas it appeared, from a return which he had called 
for, that taking the average of the warrants outstanding on the Ist Janu- 
ary and the Ist of July, from the year 1840 to 1844 inclusive, there were 
52 French vessels in possession of English warrants and 54 English 
vessels in possession of French warrants; together 106, or more than 
double the number to be employed under the recent convention. Then, he 
contended, that those 52 vessels would not be worth 52 vessels sailing 
under the English flag ; for with regard to English and French flags they 
would be mutally Nace Only one half of them would be invested 
with any power. e French cruizers could not examine any but French 
ships, or ships hoisting the Danish, Swedish, or Dutch flags; they were 
perfectly powerless with regard to the British, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Brazilian flags. None of these four flags would a French cruizer be able 
to stop, even if he found the ship crowded with slaves. France had no 
treaty with Brazil, Spain, or Portugal; and he should like to know 
whether the French Government, after using all their efforts to get us to 
abrogate the right of search, would go now and propose a treaty 
of right of search to those three countries. If they did not, their 
cruizers would be of no use whatever, except for capturing vessels 
sailing under French, Danish, Swedish, and Dutch flags. Even 
within that part of the coast of Africa to which the treaty was li- 
mited, that treaty was inefficient as compared with the system previously 
adopted. Unless our cruizers could go about chained together like the 
Siamese twins, hunting in couples and never out of hail, it was impossible 
but that under the new system many ships would escape which otherwise 
would be captured. He (Lord Palmerston) should like further to know, 
if the French Government were so sincere as they professed to be in this 
treaty for the suppression of the slave-trade, why the engagement was 
limited to the Western coast of Africa? Why was it not extended to the 
West Indies ? Why not to the coast of Brazil? Was it that alliance 
between the Royal Family of France and the Royal Family of Brazil 
might have rendered more deference desirable from the French Govern- 
ment towards the Government of Brazil ? Was that the reason? Why was 
it not extended also to the eastern coast of Africa? There were upwards of 
2000 miles on the West coast of Africa where the slave-trade was carried 
on, but there were also 1700 miles on the east coast where the trade was 
carried on. And he would lay his life that if the treaty were successful 
in that part of the world to which it applied, and the slave-trade were 
driven from that 2000 miles on the west coast, it would only be driven 
thence to be carried on upon the east coast. So that, in fact, it would be 
transplanted from one coast to the other. Why did he say this? Be- 
cause there was evidence that a great extent of slave-trade prevailed on 
the eastern coast of Africa. He said it, moreover, because it appeared 
from the papers that the French Government had lately concluded a 
treaty with the Imaum of Muscat, by which they were to be enabled to 
engage, as it was said, free labourers, and to hire slaves and carry them 
to the Isle of Bourbon for the purpose of cultivation. It was said that 
those slaves were to be imported as free labourers into a colony in which 
slavery existed by law; and that after a period they might return to their 
native country, carrying back with them all the benefits of civilisation, 
and of the knowledge they had acquired. Those were pretences that were 
too palpable to deceive any man. Free persons they might call them, 
but whep they were brought into a slaye colony they were as much 





slaves as any that were existing there before, just as much slaves 
as the unhappy emancipados of Cuba and Brazil. As for saying that 
those people were to go back again to Africa, it was possible indeed that 
their spirits, when freed from slavery by death, might be permitted in 
their passage to a future place of rest to cast a parting glance at the 
homes of their birth; but as for the idea of their bodies going back again 
to Africa it was too absurd for any man ever to give the slightest belief to it. 
He should like to know how the Government would reconcile the treaty 
which we had concluded with the French with the treaty which we had 
lately made with the Imaum of Muscat, by which he bound himself not 
to permit his subjects to deal in slaves with any power. He (Lord Pal- 
merston) held the two treaties to be at variance. The mere stipulation 
that the French were to hire slaves indicated that slaves were to retain 
their character as such after they had got to the island of Bourbon. But 
did the house know what that treaty of the French with the Imaum of 
Muscat was calculated to encourage? The French were to get their 
slaves from Madagascar. Now they had heard a great deal of the horrors 


‘of the middle passage—of the sufferings of the negroes when being con- 


veyed from the coast of Africa to America—of the horrible tortures they 
endured on board the slave ships ; but did the house know what the suf- 
ferings of the negro were when carried from the slave markets of Zanzibar. 
Mr. Fowell Buxton described the vessels which carried those slaves as 
unwieldy open boats without decks, in which bamboo enclosures were 
erected, leaving a narrow passage in the centre ; within these the negroes 
were stowed, first along the floor of the vessel, two adults being placed 
side by side, with a boy ora girl resting between them; over them was 
placed a platform an inch or two above their bodies, on which the second 
tier of bodies lies stowed, and so on until they reach the gunwale of the 
vessel. The voyage was generally expected not to exceed twenty-four or 
twenty-eight hours ; but let them conceive, if they could, the amount of suf- 
fering that would be endured by those unfortunate creatures even in twenty- 
four hours, their dreadful condition ; and if a calm happened to come on, 
or an unexpected land-breeze delayed their progress, in such a case a few 
hours were sufficient to decide the fate of the cargo. ‘Those of the lower 
portions of the cargo that died could not be removed ; they remained 
until the upper portion also died and were thrown over. Of a cargo, 
consisting of from 200 to 400 negroes stowed in this way, it had béen 
often known that only a dozen at the expiration of twelve days had 
reached Zanzibar. Now that was the trade which that slave treaty of the 
French Government was about to encourage and increase—that was the 
trade which a Government professing to co-operate with us in an anxious 
desire to suppress the slave-trade on the west coast of Africa was en- 
couraging on the east coast of that quarter of the globe.- He need not ask 
them why the French Government did not extend the operations of their 
suppressing squadron to the east coast. They had made a treaty with the 
Imaum of Muscat, to enable their colonists to hire slaves from him, and 
yet the Imaum had bound himself in a treaty with us not to permit his 
subjects to sell slaves to any Christian power; and additional power had 
been obtained for searching his vessels found at sea, carrying on the slave- 
trade. In his letters to us he had said he agreed to that—that he had 
made a great sacrifice of revenue when abolishing the slave-trade with the 
Red Sea; but he asked them not to require him to give up the slave- 
trade that came coast wise; that that would entail on him a pecuniary 
loss which his finances could not bear, and he therefore prayed them not 
to press him so far. Inthe paper produced last year, there occurred a 
letter from him (the Imaum) to Lord Leveson, in which he.said on this 
subject the Angel of Death it was that had appeared, and that he must 
submit to his fate—if it was the will of God, he had no choice. He had then 
sent over a minister to this country, who was most kindly received by the 
present Government, and he said that the reception given to his applica- 
tion had relieved his mind, and brought him to life again. The result of 
the communication with him was, that he said he would give up, though 
at a great sacrifice, his slave-trade with the Red Sea and Egypt; but he 
entreated that he might not be compelled to give up the coastwise slave- 
trade, which furnished a great source of revenue. But he was then told 
that it would look better if the exception in favour of the coastwise slave- 
trade were to appear to be a reservation made by himself, rather than a 
direct sanction given by the British Government. He (Lord Palmerston) 
quite agreed that it would be better, but he did not think there was much 
difference. However, he really did wonder how it happened that, with 
the statement which he had read before them, the Government, if they 
thought it right still not to persist in requiring the abandonment of the 
coastwise slave-trade, did not insist on the Imaum’s making certain re- 
gulations for the better conduct of that trade. Why not insist that he 
should make a law, fixing the number and proportion of the negroes to a 
cargo, so as in some degree to mitigate the horrible atrocities of the trade 
as it is now carried on? Such a proposition, too, would be consonant 
with the interest of the Imaum, who derived his revenue, not from the 
dead bodies which were left upon the shore to be swept away by the next 
tide, but from those who survived the voyage. On the arrival of the 
vessels at Zanzibar the cargoes were landed, and those of them that could 
walk up to the beach were ranged along the shore for the inspection of 
the officer of the Imaum, and those that were too weak to stand erect, or 
who were maimed, were left on the beach till the coming tide relieved 
them from their miseries. It would be then, even putting it in that light, 
for the interest of the Imaum to render the traffic more humane. He 
thought, then, that her Majesty's Government were guilty of great neglect 
in that matter. This treaty, then, he objected to as omitting the eastern 
coast of Africa, Brazil, and the West Indies, and as being deficient in its 
provisions with regard to the western coast of Africa, to which only it 
applied. But it contemplated operations by land; treaties were to be 
made with the chiefs, and, if necessary, operations were to be carried on 
upon the shore for the purpose of enforcing them. To show he was not 
speaking with any party feeling, he would say he was glad to see {that 
portion of the treaty, and he was so for two reasons. In the first place 
they contemplated operations by land, and by treaty with the chiefs, as 
had been done in 1841; they contemplated arrangements which were 
eminently conducive to checking the slave-trade. Next he thought he 
saw another effect which this treaty would have, which would be advan- 
tageous both to England and to France and to the permanence of the good 
understanding between the two countries, Great complaints had been 
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r of their settlements on the coast of Africa, of their attempting to 
exclude British commerce from those places ; and the French entertained 
similar jealousies with respect to us. Now he considered this treaty 
bound both countries from making further settlements on the African 
coast within the ribed limits, that was, besween 15 degrees north 
and 16 degrees south, beeause it said that the territories of native chiefs 
were to be confined solely to the purpose of suppressing the slave-trade, 
and that no operations on land were to be undertaken except with the 
consent of both parties. He thought that any compact which should tend 
to leave that part of the African eoast independent, and prevent either 
party from encroaching on the territories of the other, conferred a benefit 
on the commerce of both, and prevented things happening which would 
be likely to disturb their peaceful relations. But there was one stipula- 
tion which he did not really understand. It was said in article 3 that 
the squadrons might take a joint or separate permanent station for the 
suppression of the slave-trade; and in case of a station being specially 
committed to the charge of the cruisers of one nation, those of 
the other nation might enter it for the same purpose of exercis- 
ing the rights respectively belonging to them for the suppression 
of the slave-trade; and the article seemed to draw a distinction be- 
tween the cruisers and the merchantmen, and seemed to imply that 
when the cruisers of one country had taken up a station for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, no merchantman of the other nation was 
to be permitted to come into that station for the purposes of legitimate 
trade. Why had that article been inserted at all? Was it meant that 
those cruisers in taking up stations were establishing a belligerent 
blockade? Certainly not. They were to take up their stations for the 
purpose of watching the coast for the suppression of the slave-trade. It 
certainly did appear to him that that article, unless differently explained, 
seemed to show that merchantmen of the other country should be ex- 
cluded. He trusted the matter would be explained. Those, then, were 
his objections generally tothe treaty; he also objected to it on the 
ground of form. The preamble stated that her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom and his Majesty the King of the French, considering the 
conventions of the years 1831 and 1833 had effected their object in 
preventing the use of the English and French flags in carrying on the 
slave-trade, but that the desire for the traffic still existed, and that the 
said conventions were insufficient to ensure the suppression of the slave- 
trade. Was it possible, he would ask any British plenipotentiary 
to put his name to a preamble which recorded that the use of the 
British flag in the slave-trade had been put an end to by the treaties of 
1831 and 1833? Why, that was a foul calumny on the British nation. 
Again, article 9 treated of the prohibition for ever in the British as well 
as French colonies of the slave-trade, which would lead one to the infer- 
ence that slavery still existed in the British colonies. Because, to say 
they would prevent the slave-trade in colonies in which there was no such 
thing as slavery, was a gross and palpable absurdity. That article then 
argued a disposition on the part of the British nation and parliament to 
re-enact slavery in our colonies, and thus contained a foul calumny on 
both, and was a gross insult to them. (Hear, hear.) Those were.his ob- 
servations to this treaty, which he conceived showed a great indifference 
on the part of the Government to the subject of the slave-trade, which 
was unworthy the Government of this country. The’ papers, con- 
nected with the subject, exhibited a great apathy on the part of the go- 
verament—an unnecessary desire to make concessions, and a low tone in 
dealing with foreign Governments. He might mention a few instances. 
We had a consul-general at Havana, who, in common with all other 
consuls, was entitled, as our representative, to make any representations 
he might deem proper to the authorities of the country by virtue of orders 
from home, and in discharge of his duty for the protection of British 
subjects and of British commerce. Well, our slave-trade commissioners 
were instructed not merely to adjudicate cases which came before them, 
but were specifically ordered by himself, and he believed by the present 
Government, to make representations to the local Governments of all in- 
.fractions of the treaty that might come under their knowledge. The 
consul-general at the Havannah, and the slave-trade commissioners, were 
perpetually gaining knowledge of events in contravention of the treaty, 
such as the arrival of slaves, the landing of negroes, their sale in the 
town, the coercion of British subjects not liable to be kept in slavery, 
and the ill-treatment of emancipados who were entitled to freedom, but 
were kept as slaves. They had consequently been in the habit, for some 
years past, of making communications to the Governor of Cuba of such 
of these facts as came to their knowledge. If the governor were a good 
governor, he was obliged to them for the information, and acted accord- 
ingly ; but if he were a bad governor, as was more frequently the case, he 
was in the habit of thanking them much for the information, assuring 
them that he would make inquiry, and then, after due delay, informing 
them that he had ascertained the statements were without foundation ; 
that all was perfectly right, and that their minds might be quite easy on 
the subject. (Hear, hear.) That was the result, that their communica- 
tions were received and treated at least with civility. But lately there 
came to Cuba General O’Donnel, a gentleman who thought the govern- 
ment of Cuba might contribute to the rapid accumulation of a large for- 
tune. He was therefore determined to go at once head and ears into the 
corrupt practices of his predecessors, to let slaves come in without stint, 
to take the usual number of dollars a head that was paid for their admis- 
sion, and to be troubled as little as possible upon the subject. Well, he 
found these representations of the consul-general and the commissioners 
very irksome, and accordingly he looked over some old papers, and found 
an obsolete proclamation of about the year 1760, to the effect that the 
governors of Spanish colonies should permit consuls to act commercially 
only, and not diplomatically, and he thereupon determined to confine 
these commissioners to their judicial duties, and not to suffer them to 
interfere in other matters. As soon, therefore, as he received informa- 
tion from these gentlemen that negroes were being landed, and every kind 
of illegality practised, he told them he was very sorry, but he could not 
write to them again, because he could not acknowledge their right to ad- 
dress him on these matters. Well, they still went on making these repre- 
sentations 3 they were ordered to do so, and one of these unfortunate 
consuls having written to the Foreign Office to know whether he was still 
to communicate with the governor or not, received in reply one of the 
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vernment for having doubted on the subject and not at once made the 
‘communication. The consul-general and members of the Mixed Commis- 
sion were told that it was their duty to make these communications, and 
that they should continue to make them. Well, the governor finding 
these communications went on, civilly returns them their letters. On 
the next occasion they write again ; the letter is again returned; and so 
it went on, until at length the unfortunate consul-general and commis- 
missioner judges represent to the Foreign Office that a duty of this kind 
was most repugnant to their feelings, and pray the Government to restore 
them to a proper footing. The Government then took the matter up, 
and wrote a strong letter to the Government at Madrid, demanding that 
orders should be given to the Governor of Cuba not only to receive these 
communications, but to act upon them. The Spanish Government, how- 
ever, seeing the course adopted by the French Government, and the suc- 
cess which attended it, took up the same tone, and wrote an angry and 
somewhat haughty reply, saying that, according to Spanish custom, 
Governor O’Donnel was right, and they would give no such order. The 
result, therefore, was, that when the pone ae or the commissioners 
should find that a cargo of slaves was landed the previous night, and 
publicly sold in the morning, instead of informing the governor, and as- 
certaining whether he would interfere or not, they had to write on the 
subject to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
would have to write to Madrid, the Government at Madrid would have 
to write to Cuba; and after all these letters the Governor of Cuba would 
say, ‘‘ Oh, this happened at least a year ago; it is therefore impossible 
to obtain any correct information on the subject ; but I assure you I have 
reason to believe there was nothing irregular.’’ (Hear, hear.) Never- 
theless, to that answer of the Spanish Government no reply was made, so 
far as was shown by those papers. He presumed, therefore, that the 
Government had acquiesced in the refusal of the Spanish Government to 
permit the British consul-general to do that which the unfortunate consul 
at St. Jago de Cuba was censured for not doing, and that they sanctioned 
this great alteration in the international usages of Europe, and assented 
that the consul-general and the mixed commission should not make these 
representations. (Hear, hear.) But if that was their intention, much as 
he condemned them for it, he thought it was their duty at least to with- 
draw their former order. Instead of this, however, no communication 
was made—the consul and the commissioners still went on representing 
to the governor infractions of the treaty, and the governor still persisted 
in returning their letters; and thus our officers and the country they 
represented were made the laughingstock of Cuba and of the world. 
(Hear, hear.) Then, with regard to Surinam, there was a great number 
of negro British-born subjects, who were carried there under British, 
French, and American masters, in contravention of the law, and kept in 
slavery. Their number was stated at 5000 or 6000. He said every one 
of these was entitled to his freedom. He knew the Queen’s Advocate 
said the contrary, but he disputed that opinion. He might be presump- 
tuous in law, but he said it was wrong, and that plain sense would 
prove the opinion was as bad in law as in feeling. Well, at first demands 
were made for inquiries into cases of this sort by our commissioner judge. 
At first the Dutch governor returned an answer, but took no further 
notice, and afterwards he left the letters unanswered. The commissioner 
judge complained, and begged the Government at home to support him in 
the performance of this unavoidable duty. Our Government accordingly 
wrote to the Government at the Hague, and made the same demand as to 
the Government at Madrid. In their first application they were urgent, 
but after some time they contented themselves with expressing an earnest 
hope that the Dutch Government would write to their governor. That 
hope still appeared to subsist, for ‘‘ love will hope, when reason would 
despair ;’’ but although years had passed away, they had hitherto been 
unable to extract an answer. It thus appeared, that at Cuba our letters 
were sent back unopened, and at Madrid the Government refused to at- 
tend to our representations, while at Surinam and at the Hague our re- 
monstrances were alike treated with silence. (Hear, hear.) There was 
one passage in the correspondence with Spain, in which it was said that 
we believed, so long as Governor O’ Donnel continued at Cuba, all expec- 
tation of the fair execution of the treaty would be useless, and he be- 
lieved that Governor O’Donnel was continued at Cuba for precisely that 
purpose. (Hear, hear.) He would not trouble the House with going 
into other instances. He thought he had said enough to prove the feeble- 
ness of the remonstrances of our Government, and their want of perse- 
verance, their submission to the unjust decisions of foreign governments, 
and their apathy in interfering in the great subject which had so long 
engaged the attention of parliament and the country. (Hear, hear.) He 
addressed himself, not so much to the house as to the nation on this 
subject. He was quite sure of the feeling of the people of this country 
on the subject of the slave-trade. He was quite sure there was no abate- 
ment in their zeal to put an end to it. We were in possession of great 
actual power and political influence, and it was given to us for the ac- 
complishment of great and important ends. We were not only intrusted 
with great means, but we were possessed of great rights. We had ac- 
quired by treaties rights which, if duly enforced, would go far to put an 
end to this monstrous and calamitous evil. He said, then, the people of 
England would not perform that duty, which, as responsible men, was 
incumbent upon them, if they did not urge the Government—if they. 
required urging—or encouraging the Government, if all they wanted 
was encouragement—to exert all the legitimate power and influence 
of this country to compel the enforcement of those rights, which had 
been acquired by treaty for the purpose of extinguishing this diabolical 
system (cheers.) He ventured to predict, if the Government, supported 
—and he hoped they only required support—but urged, if they required 
pressure, by the people of this country, would only take those steps 
which, without danger to the of this country, without peril of 
failure, they were authorised, and, he contended, had power to take, they 
would \ once put an end to the abominable and cursed slave-trade, 
(Cheers. 

Sir R. Pegs would, before proceeding to matters in which he must 
come into immediate controversy with the noble lord, shortly state in. 
what respects he agreed with the noble lord. He perfectly agreed with the: 
noble lord, that it would be a misfortune if this country relaxed in its: 
efforts for the suppression of the slave-trade; that it would be difficult 
to calculate the results of a too great forbearance on our part in pressing 
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for the full ce of the conditions of our slave treaties ; and also 
that it would be dangerous not to continue our vigorous attempts to sup- 
Press the traffic in slaves on the coast of Africa. He concurred also in a 
great degree iti the opinion of the noble lord, that we ought not to esti- 
mate success so much by the positive good we gained as by the evil we 
avoided ; but he was not quite so sure that he concurred with the noble 
lord in thinking if we suppressed the slave-trade that this would lead to the 
total suppression of slavery. Ifthe slave-trade were suppressed, it might 
have a material effect in ameliorating the condition of the slaves, but not 
in the way supposed by the noble lord. In slaveholding countries, if the 
slave-owner were impressed with the conviction that he could no longer 
supply his slave establishment in the usual way, he would, not from 
motives of humanity, but from motives of a sordid character, be led to 
provide in particular his female slaves with better treatment, and probably 
also use his other slaves with a greater degree of mercenary kindness. 
He begged leave to remind the noble lord, that although America had 
suppressed the slave-trade, yet slavery still existed in America (hear, 
hear), and it was his opinion that the ultimate extinction of a status of 
slavery in America would not arise from the mere snppression of the 
slave-trade. Though the slave-trade might be abolished, it was not un- 
likely that slave-owners, from interested motives, would give greater 
attention to the condition and the breeding of slaves, and thus slavery 
would not simultaneously be extinguished with the slave-trade. But with 
the progress of civilization and knowledge, and with an example at their 
doors of the advantages of free over slave labour—with the mrtg | 
intercourse between our colonial possessions and the United States—wit 
these circumstances in operation, he could not bring himself to believe 
that slavery would continue to exist in America as a permanent institu. 
tion (hear), He miich regretted the tone and temper displayed by the 
noble lord when he spoke of Portugal. He (Sir R. Peel) really believed 
that Portugal would zealously co-operate with England in putting an end 
to the slave-trade. We might require the mere observance of the trea- 
ties between the two countries; but much of the efficiency of co-+ 
operation depended on the cordiality in which it was given. And, look- 
ing at the results of the treaties with Portugal, be thought it was neither 
necessary nor correct on the part of the noble lord to say that all that 
had been done by Portugal was owing to compulsion, and that Portugal 
was entitled to no credit on the score of good and humane intentions. 
While Portugal continued to show by her actions a disposition to punish 
offenders, and to promote officers who bad distinguished themselves by 
their activity in suppressing the slave-trade—while this cordial disposition 
was evinced to unite with us in putting down this inhuman traffic, he 
really thought that Portugal deserved to have credit for higher motives 
in her proceedings than the noble lord appeared disposed to award (hear). 
The noble lord, in speaking of the policy pursued by her Majesty's 
Government, referred to the question of Surinam. The noble lord, with 
a complacency all his own, remarked, it was true that the Queen’s Advo- 
cate had given a legal opinion on the point, but he (the noble lord) would 
venture to.say that the Queen’s Advocate was entirely wrong, and that 
he had laid down the law incorrectly. Now, withdSut wishing at all to 
undervalue the legal authority of the noble lord, he would just remind 
the noble lord that it wes usual for a Government, on points of inter- 
national law, to depend on the Queen’s Advocate for an opinion. 

Lord Patmerston.—I spoke of the law officers. | 

Sir R. Pert.—Then the noble lord said that the law, both of the law 
officers and of the Queen’s Advocate was wrong (laughter.) He (Sir R. 
Peel) would repeat what he had said the other night, that on questions of 
international law, with all due respect to the noble lord, the presumption 
was in favour of the law of the Queen’s Advocate; but that if it had 
asserted that certain parties were entitled to their freedom, no legal 
opinion from any quarter should prejudice that question ; that he would 
assume the grounds advanced by the noble lord to be correct, and if it 
should turn out there was reason to believe the opinion given on the 
casé was an érroneous opinion, no person should be deprived of his 
liberty from a determination on the part of Government to adhere to the 
opinion of any one (hear.) This opinion he was willing should be re- 
considered ; the liberty of a man, whether black or white, was too serious 
a L peng to be regarded with indifference, and, therefore, if any opinion 
had been given depriving any one of liberty, he had a right toclaim that 
opinion should be reviewed and retracted. So much, then, for that case. 
Then with respect to the Imaum of Muscat ; he did not think the noble lord 
was exactly justified in viewing the question with reference to that power’s 
relations with France. He did not say the subject was not important, 
but it was utterly impossible for the Fw to gather its true bearing 
from the speech of the noble lord. The noble lord began by stating that 
a treaty had been entered into between France and the Imaum of Muscat, 
which enabled France to take the subjects of the Imaum of Muscat and 
employ them as slaves ; and the noble lord chose to assert that France 
had refused to sign the convention which other powers had signed, because 
of her intention tocarry on this trade withthe Imaumof Muscat. The noble 
lord was at liberty to speak of France as he might think fit, but considering 
txe noble lord’s position, he (Sir R. Peel) must say that it was not calcu- 
luted to add to the amicable feeling or to promote the friendly relations 
between the two countries for the noble lord to speak so constantly of 
France in such terms (hear). The noble lord should have, in 
fairness, quoted the whole of the case. The noble lord referred to the 
letter of her Majesty’s commissioners to the Earl of Aberdeen, apparently 
with the view of showing that France made a treaty with the Imaum of 
Muscat, which enabled France to take the Imaum’s subjects, and to place 
them in a state of slavery. The noble lord referred to the Hill Coolies ; 
but in their case we do not take them and place them in a state of slavery. 
We take great precautions with respect to the Hill Coolies, and he was 
quite ready to admit if precautions were not taken that great danger 
would exist. But in the case of the treaty with the Imaum of Muscat— 
as the noble lord quoted the extract, it did appear to him that France was 
empowered to take the subjects of the Imaum, make them slaves, and 
treat them so. He (Sir R. Peel) did not mean to say that an inquiry 
ought not to be made whether such an engagement was compatible with 
our treaty with the Imaum; but what was the concluding portion of the 
extract, which the noble lord had omitted to read? The paragraph itself 
was this :— It does not, however, ap that there is any export trade 
in slaves thence, but we have heard that French ship of war was a 





Zanzibar about the middle of last year, the commander of which con- 
cluded a treaty with the Imaum, giving the French permission to hire 
subjects of his highness as labourers for the French colonies, and that a 
clause in this treaty allows slaves also to be hired for this purpose, pro- 
vided that the price of their freedom is paid, and that they embark will- 
ingly. Unfortunately, we have not been able to procure a copy of this 
instrument, but we are told that there are other stipulations inserted 
which take away from the proceeding all appearance of an infraction of the 
slave trade treaty between the British Government and the Imaum ; and 
our informant states that the provisions of the treaty are such, that, if 
they are adhered to, the condition of the slaves so hired will be improved, 
as they are to be sent home again after a certain time, with the money 
they have earned, to which possibly they may add the knowledge of a 
trade, and habits of industry and civilisation. But it appears to us that 
the treaty, as far as it regards the slaves, may do mischief, as it will tend 
to keep up the coasting trade in slaves for importation into Zanzibar. 
The noble lord had not read the concluding part of the paragraph. The 
noble lord did not read that part which denied there was any infraction 
of the treaty with this country, and yet the noble lord charged the Go- 
vernment with remissness in not seeing that the treaty was not violated. 
Upon the whole, he was of opinion that the conclusion to which the house 
would be led on this subject by the statement of the noble lord ought not 
to be hastily adopted. The noble lord referred to the correspondence with 
Spain on the subject of the conduct of Governor O’Donnel. Now he 
must remind the noble lord that one particular evil was consequent on 
such treaties—that it almost inevitably involved the 4 pared in angry cor- 
respondence. The noble lord had declared that her ajesty’s Government 
had shown tameness in their correspondence with Spain. Here was 
one specimen of the sort of tameness used by Government in their 
correspondence with Spain. Lord Aberdeen wrote—‘* The bribes which 
the authorities of Cuba have for many years received for upholding 
the slave trade of that island have been well known, and have been 
pointed out to the Government of Spain, and they had been often urged 
to put a stop to these iniquities. The precise sum given for each slave, 
the officers among whom it was divided, and the proportion in which it 
was shared, were notorious. * * * But whatever 
measures, with this view, the Spanish Government may in its prudence 
adopt, the flagrant violations of the treaties with Great Britain which are 
almost daily perpetrated in Cuba, and the equivocations and false state- 
ments with which the remonstrances of her Majesty’s servants have been 
met by the representative of the Spanish Crown, give her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the right to require that effectual means shall be taken to put 
an end to these acts, and to prove that they are not committed under the 
authority of the Government at Madrid. It is the conviction of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the honourable observance of the treaty of 1835 
is impossible, unless the penal law prescribed by it shall be enacted and 
enforced, and unless General O’Donnel shall be recalled from the Govern- 
ment of Cuba.’’ It very often happened that a correspondence was con- 
ducted in sucha dilatory manner that it did not close ina year. It was the 
case in the present instance. Since he had entered the house he had re- 
ceived a despatch, dated 1845, on the very question—on the right of the 
consul to present remonstrances to the Governor of Cuba. The noble 
lord must be well aware of the delay which attended this sort of corre- 
sponcence, and must likewise know that representations to the Govern- 
ment of Spain did not always meet with the readiest attention. It was 
for this reason that the papers before the house gave a very imperfect 
view of the correspondence which had occurred. He would now proceed 
to address himself to that which was more immediately the object of the 
noble lord. He (Sir R. Peel) had no apology to offer for this convention. 
It was his belief the convention was a wise and prudent measure, and that 
by its help we had one more efficient means, with the cordial co-opera- 
tion of France, of suppressing the slave trade than we ever had under 
former conventions. In reviewing what had passed, the noble lord re- 
ferred to the refusal of France to ratify the treaty of 1841. Was the 
noble lord really of opinion that the refusal of France to ratify the treaty 
was a sufficient cause of war? 

Lord Patmerston.—No. ‘ 

Sir R. Peext.—The noble lord says “no,” but the noble lord said Govern- 
ment tamely acquiesced in the refusal of France to ratify the treaty, and 
that we made no remonstrance to the Frencli Government. The noble lord’s 
statement was entirely without foundation (hear,heat.) Heagreed with the 
noble lord that the refusal was unprecedented, that the act was without pre- 
cedent, and that Government had aright to remonstrate; but that the 
refusal was not a sufficient cause for war. The question was, did Govern- 
ment remonstrate ? The noble lord challenged him, (Sir R. Peel), to in- 
quire into the cause of the refusal of the executive Government-of France to 
ratify the treaty. The noble lord asserted that the clamour against the 
slave trade was purely factitious. The uoble lord stated that on three suc- 
cessive occasions in the yeats 1842, 1843, and 1844, the popular assemibly 
of France, by a unanimous vote, recorded its objection to the ratification, 
and recommended their Government to make efforts to modify the existing 
conventions; yet, notwithstanding this, the noble lord deliberately asserted 
that whilst this clamour was being raised against the slave trade, France 
really wanted to carry on the slave-trade. He had heard the noble Jord 
state that the slave-trade had been extinguished in France, and that the 
subjects of France no longer carried on that traffic. He (Sir R. Peel) 
believed that both these declarations were facts, He believed also that the 
noble lord was duiug an injustice to the feelinge of that country, in his 
remarks, as he stated he believed that the sole ground of the proceedings 
of the French Chamber for three years had been a desire to carry on the 
iniquitous traffic. He (Sir R. Peel) agreed that the prejudice in France 
against the right of search was unfounded. He believed this prejudice arose 
out of the irritable state of feeling in the public mind, produced by the 
events in Syria. The noble lord said that in 1841 he (Sir R, Peel) was 
disposed to support the Syrian policy of Government; and further, that he 
had offerred bis support to carry a bill for the wore effectual suppression of 
the slave-trade. In 1840, certainly, he was not disposed to inquire very 
winutely into causes; but he was willing to lend all the aid he could for the 
interests of the country when war was threatened. He did not think that 
the noble lord ought to make the course he then pursued a subject of 
reproach (hear.) He did not want to insinuate blauie against the noble 
lord by asking for an inquiry into the cause of the ill-feeling which was 
created in France, There was no doubt that an il-fecling did exist,-and 
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that the popular feeling, acting with hostility to the executive, had caused 
serious difficulty, But then he was bound to do justice ; he was bound to 
say that the King and the executive earnestly wished to ratify the treaty 
(hear.) It would have been inconsistent with their position and character 
had they sought to evade the opportunity of signing the treaty: but when 
the executive Government were necessarily controlled by the popular 
assembly and by popular opinion, it was not surprising to find that an 
honest government had not sufficient power to fulfil the treaty. The ques- 
tion would have been materially altered if the executive Government had 
first signed the treaty, and then sought means to escape from its obligations. 
The question was, whether the reason for its non-ratification was an honest 
one, namely, the control and influence exercised by the popular assembly. 
He believed it to be so; and although he thought that we had a decided 
right to remonstrate, even if it had been a case in which a resort to hostili- 
ties would have been justifiable, still it would, in his opinion, have been an 
element in considering the course to be pursued, to see whether the 
executive Government acted honourably towards this country, or was merely 
assigning a pretext for the non-ratification of the treaty. After the signature 
of the treaty, and after a debate in the French chambers, M. Guizot pro- 
posed that the protocols should be left open. The British Government 
peremptorily refused to accede to any modification. The noble lord asserted 
that the Government had tamely acquiesced in the demands of the French 
Government, and were afraid to remonstrate. Not proposing to mark its 
dissatisfaction by any practical measure, or by any resort to hostilities, could 
the Government have placed on record in stronger language its objections 
to the course which the French Government proposed, or rather were com- 
ere to adopt? Lord Aberdeen, writing to Lord Cowley, on the 12th of 
ebruary, 1842, stated, speaking of the non-ratification of the treaty, that, 
“ The consequences of this decision, should it be finally adopted, appear, to 
her Majesty’s Government pregnant with mischief, and will prove more 
injurious to the lawful exercise of the Royal prerogative in France than 
any event which has taken place for many years. An incident of this 
novel and almost unprecedented nature may be sufficient to shake the con- 
fidence of all foreign states in the engagements of the French Government ; 
and this is more likely to be the case in the present instance, and the in- 
consistency rendered more striking by the cabinet of the Tuileries having 
united with that of Great Britain in inviting the three other powers to 
become parties to the treaty.” Ifthe noble lord himself had had to make 
the remonstrance it could not have been couched in more emphatic or more 
dignified terms. Surely, menace—unless the Government had decided that 
the circumstances justified a resort to hostilities—would have been most 
unseemly, The Government thought the novel precedent set by France 
dangerous, and therefore placed on record the remonstrance. The letter 
went on to say, “‘ The proposed alterations, in themselves, are confessedly 
of little value.” That was a proposition to us to admit slight modifications, 
in order to conciliate the public feeling in France, and thus be enabled to 
gain the ratification of the treaty by a small concession. The answer of the 
Government was, “ that the proposed alterations were of themselves of little 
weight, but they received weight from their origin and the motives by 
which they have been exacted.” Then, “what M. Guizot,” the letter 
proceeded to say, “ calls a concession to national susceptibility, we regard 
as a concession to calumny and injustice, and it is only natural that we 
should refuse to acquiesce by our own conduct in such unfounded imputa- 
tions.” Could more have been said? (loud cheers.) Was this the language 
of tame acquiescence? (renewed cheers.) It was possible that the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty might have been procured by a slight concession offered 
as a sacrifice to the wounded honour of France, but the Government said 
** No, we feel that. we have a just cause, and we will not secure the advan- 
tage of a ratification by any such concession.”” The communication went 
on to say, “ After the enormous sacrifices of every kind which Great Britain 
has made to abolish slavery and the slave-trade, that we should be told 
that we were engaged in so extravagant, impracticable, and Quixotic an 
undertaking might perhaps have been expected: but that in such an assem- 
bly as the Chamber of Deputies we should be suspected of interested and 
dishonest motives, appears scarcely credible. We are convinced, however, 
that if these suspicions be sincerely entertained, it is impossible they can 
long continue; but if these odious imputations only afford the evidence of 
hostile feeling, we cannot hope that it would be mitigated by the pro- 
posed concession, and at all events we could not consent to purchase even 
this result by our apparent submission to accusations so injurious and un- 
founded ’’ (hear, hear.) Now he appealed to the house, if, as the noble lord 
had admitted, the refusal to ratify did not afford a ground for hostilities, 
whether this can be called a tame acquiescence in that refusal of France? 
He appealed to the house whether he had not completely established that 
accusation to be wholly without foundation ? (loud cheers.) The French Gov- 
ernment, however, did decline to ratify, and the consequence was, that 
France was no party to the treaty of 1841 which she had signed. The 
three other powers of Europe who had signed the treaty did ratify it, and 
were still bound by it. That refusal, therefore, left the relations of this 
country with France, as far as the slave-trade suppression was concerned, 
dependent on the two conventions made in 1831 and 1833. It was not 
necessary for his present purpose, to allude particularly to the convention 
of 1833, which was supplementary to that of 1831. There were important 
provisions in the treaty of 1833 calculated to facilitate the execution of the 
former treaty ; but as it did not in any respect increase the power as to the 
zones within which the right of search was to be exercised, he might dis 
miss it from his consideration for his present purpose. The treaty of 
1831 was that which gave us such aright of search as we were enabled to 
exercise, such as we were now enabled to exercise until this convention came 
into force, Now, he felt most strongly, and be thought he could demonstrate 
thatthe provisions of therecent convention were more effectual for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade than the provisions of the treaty of 1831. He presumed 
it would be admitted that the right of search was not per se good for this 
country (hear, hear.) He presumed it would be admitted that the advantage 
of the right of search depended upon its efficacy as an instrument for the 
suppression of the slave-trade (hear, hear.) We did not ask i tablish 
any proof of maritime supremacy, or secure any advantages for our com- 
merce. We did not seek it by way of a triumph over France; we only 
asked it as an effectual means for the suppression of the slave-trade. If, 
for the right of search, which he would not deny was calculated to provoke 
angry feelings, any substitute could be found, with the perfect goodwill of 
the country with which we had that reciprocal right, equally efficacious for 
the purpose, was there any man who would advise this country to insist on 
ita maintepange, and sefuse to accept an equivalent ? (hear, hear.) What 





was this convention of 1831? That convention established: a reciprocal 
right of search between this country and France ; but not a universal right. 
The right of search was limited on the western coast of Africa to that part 
of it which extends from Cape Verde, being in the 15th degree of north 
latitude to the 10th degree of south latitude ; but that part of the coast was 
not the only part of the western coast where the slave-trade was carried on. 
The slave-trade was carried on between Africa and the Brazils, several de- 
grees to the south of the tenth degree of south latitude, and the treaty was 
imperfect in not establishing a reciprocal right of search, on the whole of 
the western coast, which was the seat of slavery. The convention of 1831 
gave no right of search on the eastern coast, and did not enable the British 
Government to interfere in the slightest degree with the transport of slaves 
from the territory of the Imaum of Muscat. So far as the east coast was 
concerned, there was no reciprocal right of search. The right of search 
extended within twenty leagues round Madagascar, and within 4 certain 
distance of the coasts of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil. Did that convention 
stipulate that France should be bound to keep up any number of vessels ? 
No such thing. The whole of the stipulations of 1831 were warrants 
authorising the right of search should be given by each country, but that 
this country should not be allowed to have more than double the number of 
vessels which might beemployed by France. Well, supposing that France 
declined to appoint more than four, it would be an invasion of that treaty to 
send more than eight ; in short, it placed our power of exercising the reci- 
procal right of search entirely in the hands of France, who might determine 
what number of vessels we should keep on the African coast. The warrants 
were renewable every year, thus allowing France to exercise her discretion 
in the matter every year. It became most important in order to ascertain 
the intentions with which the treaty was entered into, to refer to the corres- 
pondence which took place between the noble lord and the French Govern- 
ment at the time when this treaty was entered into. The noble lord asked 
the French Government to assent to an unlimited right of search; the 
French Government positively refused to acquiesce in that proposal, and 
these were the reasons assigned by the French minister :—On the 7th of 
April, Count Sebastiani, in answer to a communication from Lord Gran- 
ville, who had proposed a general reciprocal right, said, ‘* The French 
Government has already repeatedly declared the reasons which precluded 
its acquiescence in that proposal. These reasons have lost nothing of their 
weight or importance. The exercise of the right of search during peace 
would be, notwithstanding the reciprocal right tendered by England, and 
is contrary to the principles of the French law, and would wound public 
opinion in France in a point in which it is very sensible.” The noble lord then 
directed Lord Granville to furnish the French Government with a statement 
of the atrocities and horrors which attended the carrying on of the slave~ 
trade, and invited them to acquiesce in a qualified right of search. The 
French Government having that very year passed a law which enabled them 
to punish most severely all French subjects concerned in the slave-trade, 
Lord Granville stated, and the noble lord stated his belief in the statement, 
that the law would prove effectual for its purpose. The noble lord said 
that “ his Majesty’s Government, however they may lament the refusal of the 
French Government to concede a general right, are of opinion that amodi- 
fied proposition on this subject might be made, which would sufficiently ac- 
complish the object in view without conflicting too much with the pre- 
judices of the French naval service. Your excellency is, therefore, in- 
structed to propose that instead of establishing a general and permanent 
right of reciprocal search, each of the two Governments should furnish to 
those cruisers of the other, which may be‘employed on the African station, 
a written and specific authority, empowering thei to search vessels, not 
being ships of war, fonnd navigating under the flag of either country, 
within certain.degrees of latitude and longitude, to be specified in the in- 
strument. These documents might be confined to the commanding officers 
of particular vessels, and might be limited, both as to their duration in time, 
and as to their extension as to space. They might, for instance, be given 
for three years, subject to renewal at the end of that time, or to revocation 
during that period, if any abuses or inconvenience were found to arise out 
them. . . . It appears to his Majesty’s Government, that this partial 
and temporary experiment, which would still leave the question at all times 
within the control of the two Governments, might prove extremely useful, 
and might either remove the objections now felt to a more permanent 
arrangement, or render such arrangement unnecessary.” Instead of three 
years the duration of the warrant was limited to one year, giving to France 
an annual discretion of renewing the warrants, and limiting the number of 
cruisers, and the noble lord had admitted it to be a partial and temporary 
experiment which would leave the question at all times within the contro} of 
the two Governments. Thatletter was dated the 7th of April, 1831, and 
on the 30th of April, no new proposition having been made, the convention 
was signed, the period of one year having been substituted for three. He 
quoted from the parliamentary papers. The noble lord now found it con- 
venient to depreciate the efficiency of the French squadron on the coast of 
Africa, but he urged in the strongest manner on the French Government, 
if they would not consent to a general right of seatch, to send cruisers to 
the African coast, to co-operate with us. The noble lord urged on the 
French Government, without loss of time, to send to the coast of Africa 
ships to enforce the law on all vessels bearing the French flag, and said— 
“ His Majesty’s Government could not anticipate any objections to the 
cordial co-operation of such squadron with his Majesty’s ships on that 
station,”’ and saw no reason to doubt that the united efforts of England and 
France, so exerted, would speedily accomplish the object which the two 
countries had mutually bound themselves by solemn engagements to carry 
out. It was to this convention, with snch an explanation of the motives 
with which it was entered into, to which they would have been left, and with 
that exclusively, if no new convention had been entered into. He would 
now proceed to contrast the advantages under the present convention with 
those under the former one. He admitted to the noble lord that we were 
relinquishing, when this. new treaty came into force, the right of search 

hear, hear.) But for what was the right of search efficacious? Was it 
or the suppression of the slave-trade in French ships? He ventured to 
assert that the slave-trade on the west coast of Africa, carried on by French 
ships, was atan end. If the trade was still carried on in French ships, he 
admitted that under this treaty we had lost the power which we formerly 
possessed, But he asserted that trade in French ships to be at an 
end, on the authority of Mr, Rotheray, a gentleman most familiar with 
these services, whose name must be familiar to the noble lord and to 
whom were ae all the condemnations of vessels carrying on the 
slave-trade, He had a return from that gentleman, giving a statement of 
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all the vessels condemned for slave-trading which had come under his 
notice since 1819. They amounted to no less than 6398 vessels, and of 
these only 13 were French vessels, belonging to French subjects carrying 
on the slave-trade; and of these 13,11 took place between 1819 and 
1831; since 1831, there had been only two cases falling within his 
cognisance of French vessels carrying on the slave-trade. He would give 
the names of the two ships, which were the Senegambia and the Marathon 
(as he understood.) In 1839, speaking of the Portuguese treaty, the 
noble lord, if he recollected rightly, stated that the slave-trade was no 
longer carried on by France. Mr. Sturge, he believed, who paid a visit 
to Martinique, expressed an opinion that no importation of slaves into 
that island had taken place since the accession of the present king to the 
throne of France. He was, therefore, justified in assuming that the right 
of search could be no longer requisite as regarded French vessels. He 
now came to the abuse of the French flag, and he admitted that having 
abolished the right of search, we ought to be cautious that the French 
flag might not be assumed by vessels of other powers carrying on the 
slave-trade and hoisting French colours, What were our precautions 
against this abuse? Compare the convention of 1845 with that of 1831. 
As he had before stated, on the west coast of Africa the convention of 
1831 was limited to a portion only of the coast of Africa where the slave- 
trade was carried on. It extended only from Cape Verde to the 10th 
degree of south latitude, whereas the present convention includes the 
whole of the west coast of Africa, where by any possibility the slave-trade 
could be carried on. It extends from Cape Verde to 164 degrees of south 
latitude, and from this latter point to the Cape of Good Hope there is no 
opportunity of carrying on the slave-trade. Therefore we had 104 degrees 
more of geographical space under this convention than we had before. 
But what is our present security as to the abuse of the French flag by 
other parties? Have we conceded anything of the right to visit, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether any vessel has the real character of na- 
tionality which by the use or abuse ef any flag she might claim? No such 
thing. For in this convention we have it admitted by the Government of 
France that that right of visit, which the American Government was dis- 
posed to question, is a right fully sanctioned by the maritime law of 
nations. The instructions we have given to our cruisers is clear and 
distinct on this point, and they desire them to~exercise this right of visit 
which is referred to in the 8th article of the convention. There is, there- 
fore, a full admission, on the part of France, that the cruisers of this 
country seeing any vessel carrying the French flag under suspicious cir- 
cumstances have a right to visit her, in order to ascertain whether the 
national character which such vessel assumes be real or otherwise. Look 
to the instructions which are given to the French cruisers, The noble 
lord spoke of the double sets of papers furnished to vessels. Why, by the 
present law of France this is made piracy. What are the instructions 
given to the French cruisers? They ‘distinctly authorise the French 
officers seeing a vessel under suspicious circumstances, and bearing an- 
other flag, to visit such vessel, under due precautions, in order to ascertain 
her nationality. The French law, moreover, states that persons engaged 
in the slave-trade are engaged in an action of piracy, and that vessels 


carrying double sets of papers are also guilty of the same. We are now, 1 


therefore, to have 52 vessels cruising on the coast of Africa, having full 
sanction of the two Governments, to put an end to and prevent this trade. 
I fully admit, with the noble lord, that the French vessels have not the 


same power with British cruisers in preventing the slave-trade, with re- | 


spect to the right of visit and search of the cruisers of Brazil and Spain. 
So far as the abuse of the French flag is concerned, will not the assistance 
of twenty-six French vessels afford avery strong additional precaution 
against the assumption of the French flag in carrying on the slave-trade 
by the vessels of other countries? (Hear.) The noble lord approves of 
that portion of this treaty which sanctions and encourages the entering 
into stipulations with the native princes for the suppression of the slave- 
trade and the destruction of barracoons. When these treaties with the 
native princes shall have been framed, the French cruisers will be enabled 
to give the most material aid in carrying them into effect. What is the 
fact with respect to the suppression of the slave-trade? Up to this the 
whole burden of expense of the efforts for its suppression have fallen ex- 
clusively on this country. There has not been in any other country any 
effective exertion made for the suppression of the slave-trade. The la- 
bour of it has fallen entirely upon us. The noble lord says that we have 
not’ a svfficient number of cruisers on the coast of Africa, and that the 
stimulus which the slave-trade gets by the occasional withdrawal of our 
naval force there is such as to increase its progress and make its sup- 
pression more difficult. Surely having an increase of 26 vessels to that 
force cannot have the effect complained of; and seeing that the minimum 
number of vessels employed in suppressing the trade shall be 52 in future, 
that is some security that it shall be put an end to effectually. The noble 
lord says, that during the Chinese war, and the dispute with New Grenada, 
vessels were removed from the coast of Africa, and that, consequently, the 
treaties formerly entered into for the suppression of the slave-trade were 
rendered inefficacious. But we take this new precaution, in this new 
treaty, that France should bear half the expense and burden of this matter, 
and that there never shall be less than 52 vessels engaged in blockading 
the coast of Africa; in forming treaties with the native princes, and thereby 
giving full effect to this treaty by the cordial co-operation of two of the 
greatest maritime powers of western Europe. (Hear, hear.) The noble 
lord asks séme questions with respect to a particular article of that treaty. 
I begin with the preamble, to which the noble lord takes exception. The 
noble lord says that preamble is most disgraceful to this country, because 
it begins in this style:—‘ That whereas their Majesties the Queen of 
Great Britain and the King of the French consider that the convention 
entered into in the years 1831 and 1833, having effected their object of 
preventing vessels carrying the English or French flag from carrying on 
the slave-trade, they have agreed to a new convention.” The noble lord 
says that this admission of the existence of the slave-trade under the 
British flag is disgraceful. But what does the noble lord say to his own 
convention of 1831, when there was no reason for supposing that the 
slave-trade was carried on amongst British subjects? It was difficult for 
us to hold different language from that used in 1831 and 1832, and that 
was as follows :—‘‘ The Courts of Great Britain and France being desirous 
of rendering more effectual the means of suppression which have hitherto 
been in force against the criminal traffic known under the name of the 
slave-trade, they have deemed it expedient to negotiate and conclude a 
convention, for the attainment of so salutary an object;” and this con- 





vention gives a mutual right of search, giving French vessels a right to 
search British vessels, and British vessels a right to search French ones, 
and thereby assuming the possibility of the necessity for the same for the 
suppression of the trade. The noble lord referred to the third article of 
the treaty, to which he seemed to attach great importance, and expressed 
a wish that I should explain its meaning, I think I can do so, to the 
entire satisfaction of the noble lord and of the house. The noble lord 
wishes to know, whether the meaning of this article is to prevent British 
commercial vessels from plying in the mouths of certain harbours. I can 
assure the noble lord the third article has no such object. It provides 
that certain stations shall be selected, to be under the more immediate 
protection and supervision of the French and English cruisers respec- 
tively; to give them rights to exercise for the suppression of the slave- 
trade on stations more contiguous to their own territories. It is right, 
however, that we should have the power of entering on the French stations, 
because we have more means of suppressing the trade than the French 
have. It might so happen that upon those stations the slave-trade might 
be carried on by the vessels of Spain and Portugal, whose vessels the 
French cruisers have no right to search, while ours have. That different 
stations there have been assigned to the cruisers of the different nations 
was not to prevent our cruisers from entering upon the other stations. 
I trust I have satisfied the noble lord on this point. I am not aware 
there is any other question arising on the consideration of the treaty to 
which I have to apply myself on the present occasion. The 9th article 
merely requires that neither of the contracting parties shall in any of 
their possessions be concerned in carrying on the slave-trade. The noble 
lord seemed to think—nay, accused France of carrying on the slave-trade 
with the Imaum of Muscat; yet he objects to a stipulation in the treaty 
by which both countries bound themselves not to carry on that trade. I 
hope the noble lord will not contend for it, that we should expect from 
France a stipulation to that effect, and yet not be ready to enter into a 
corresponding one with respect to our own country. I consider that a 
great public object is attained by this stipulation, and that a certain de- 
sirable end should be secured, not by municipal law, but by a positive 
engagement entered into. I therefore contend that we have, under the 
new convention, increased means of suppressing the slave-trade beyond 
those which we enjoyed under the old. We have gotten this convention, 
too, with the cordial goodwill of France, and with an assurance of that 
cordial co-operation from that country which we never could have had 
under the old convention. (Hear.) I have no possible motive in with- 
holding the evidence given by the French and English officers with 
respect to different stations to be assigned to the cruisers of both 
countries, the parts where the slave-trade was carried on, and other 
partieulars connected with it, except the consideration that it would be 
inexpedient for the public service to disclose this evidence for the 
present. I am, therefore, compelled to refuse the production of that 
evidence, but I have no objection to give the names of the parties, ex- 
amined, if required. There were five English and three French officers, 
who had been engaged in the suppression of the trade on the coast of 
Africa, who gave their evidence on the occasion, but I am bound to say the 
treaty was not founded on that evidence. It mainly referred to matters 
with respect to which I conceive it wou!d be inconsistent with my duty 
as a minister of the Crown to give to the public. I entreat the house to 
bear in mind who were the parties to whom the consideration of this ques~ 
tion was committed, and by whom this convention was carried on (hear, 
hear.) They were two men holding in their respective countries the highest 
rank and station amongst public men, and remarkable for their ability, 
their integrity, and their high private character. Above all, they were dis- 
tinguished from most men, for having throughout their lives been both un. 
ceasing in their exertions to put an end to this detestable traffic in the 
blood of our fellow-creatures (hear, hear.) The two men who considered 
this question, and signed this convention, could have been influenced by 
no political motives. Dr. Lushington, during the time he was in public 
life, was opposed to the political views of her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment. The Duc de Broglie bas been for a long time separated from all 
party feelings or influences in France, and has never shown the slightest 
disposition to sacrifice his private feelings to political motives, The Duc 
de Broglie has an interest in maintaining the convention of 1833, for it 
was during his administration that the treaty which was to give effect 
to the convention of 1831 was carried out. If he was remarkable for any 
part in political matters since 1839, it was in improving the system of edu- 
cation in his own country, and in endeavours for the suppression of the 
slave-trade (hear, hear.) During the whole of his political life Dr. Lush- 
ington was opposed to her Majesty’s present Government; but he was 
chiefly remarkable, more so than any other man, except Mr. Clarkson, Mr, 
Wilberforce, or Sir Fowell Buxton, for his exertions in preventing the con- 
tinuance of this detestable traffic (hear, hear.) These are the men who 
have signed this convention; and no possible consideration could have in- 
duced either to sign it but the conviction that they were placiog in the hands 
of their respective countries more powerful means than any which yet 
existed for the suppression of that trade. The convention came recom- 
mended to the house, therefore, so far as authority went, by the highest 
authority by which it could be recommended. It came recommended to 
the house, he believed, by the application of reason to the provisions it 
contained, as contrasted with the provisions of preceding treaties. 

Mr. Sueit had heard no satisfactory reply given to the statement of his 
noble friend. He had been greatly struck by one assertion of his noble 
friend, and had waited anxiously, if not impatiently, for its contradiction. 
His noble friend had stated that it was not only currently reported, but 
universally believed, that the officers who had been examined before the 
Mixed Commission had given evidence that the surrender of the right of 
search was most prejudicial. Now, that statement on the part of his most 
noble friend had struck him when it was made. He had waited for an answer, 
but no contradiction of the statement had been given. His noble friend 
was, he thought, entitled to call for the evidence relating to that particular 
point. His noble friend had only asked for extracts; he had read his 
notice with attention as regarded that point. The right hon. gentleman 
referred to the evidence taken relative to the state of the coast of Africa, 
and the relations existing between France and England in reference to Africa, 
and said that it was inconsistent with the interests of the public service to 
produce that evidence. But it was not inconsistent with the interests of 
the public service to give them that which relates to the exercise of the right 
of search, which was the real point at issue between them (hear, hear.) It was 
a remarkable circumstance that that portion of the evidence had been 
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withheld. The object of the right hon. gentleman was to show that the 
convention of 1845 was better than the treaties of 1831 and 1833. But let 
the house mark the fact that was set forth on the very head and front of the 
convention itself. The treaties of 1831 and 1833 had been successful. It 
was said that by the treaty of 1831, there was only ten degrees of south lati- 
tude and fifteen degrees of north latitude, but that now they had got six 
degrees additional on the coast of Africa, But what was the use of re erring 
to the convention of 1845, when thev had that of 1831 to refer to? 
They had given up a treaty, the efficacy of which had been proved, 
and by which it was admitted the slave-trade had been put down, for 
a convention the success of which could only be matter of doubtful predic- 
tion. Theré was this great difference between the treaty of 1831 and the 
convention of 1645, that the former gave the right of search in the West 
Indies, Cuba, Brazil, and over the whole coast where the slave-trade raged, 
on to Mad car, and the reply of the right hon. gentleman was, that it did 
not extend to the east coast of Africa, although it extended to Madagascar, 
where a latge trade in slaves was carried on. Thus, then, they came to a 
ie apo comparison between the convention of 1845 and the treaty of 
1831, and even there they found {inmense geographical advantages on the 
side of the treaty of 1881. He then proceeded to state, that so far from 
their Government having tamely acquiesced in the non-ratification of the 
treaty, that Lord Aberdeen, in the month of February, had remonstrated 

ainst the violation of the engagement into which France had entered. 

e language was remarkably strong at that period when a modification of 
the treaty was tendered by France, which the Government declared they 
would not submit to. But did it not follow from this, that if they were not 
to make concessions —if no modifications were to be submitted to, much 
less should they have amended the treaty of 1831, or the treaty of 1833 ? 
If it was a matter of boast that they would not permit the slightest change 
or modification of the treaty of 1841, what defence had they for abandoning 
the whole of the treaty of 1831? There were in his mind numerous objec- 
tions to the treaty of 1845. Was it not injudicious to stipulate that France 
should have twenty-six ships of war on the African coast, to enable her to 
acquire a familiarity with the sea, and to divide with her their “ home upon 
the deep?” Was there no risk that the right of visit would lead to 
division and dissension between them and France? They were making the 
quarter-deck of a slaver a floating Court of Admiralty to decide whether 
the vessel was French or not French, and to have the question decided by 
men having too many national antipathies and prejudices. But his great 
and permanent objection to the convention was this: —Before that conven- 
tion the English ships of war were furnished by a commission, with which 
if they met a French slaver, they were authorised to seize her, board her, 
and through their instrumentality, life and light, and liberty, were poured 
in upon the living charnel-house. What was the case now? After the 
treaty of 1845 was in force, what would happen? From the topmast of the 
English frigate a bark, whose peculiar configuration bespoke her purpose, 
was descried. She was pursued, and despite the swiftness which the skill 
of the naval architects of Marseilles or Toulon had conferred on her, she was 
overtaken. She was almost doomed, when suddenly the tricolor was run 
up to the mast head, and the chase was at an end, and she would pursue 
her undisturbed way to Bahia or Cuba, or the Havana; and the mariner 
of England would have only to imprecate a compact by which so detest- 
able and scandalous a traffic was protected. That was his objection, because 
it was not denied that if a French slaver was met with, she was allowed to 
pass with impunity. The result was to render two other important treaties 
comparatively valueless, and to benefit other nations, to say that the right 
of search was incompatible with their honour; and, besides, that they had 
done the cause of humanity a mischief which not all their distinctions of 
culture and climate—not al! their fine fiscal and sentimental discriminations 
—not all their abandonment of the commerce of Brazil, and their violation 
of the treaty of Utrecht, and their quarrel with Spain, would be able to 
repair (cheers.) 

Sir R. Ineiis could not help feeling that in the dip'omatic relations 
between two great nations the greatest care ought to have been taken. 
There was one expression in the preamble of the treaty, gratuitously made 
on the part of England, which might compromise a principle which in- 
volved rights which no statesman, without the deepest consideration, and 
certainly never without reluctance, would concede to another power. He 
felt that the noble lord opposite, when he called the attention of the house 
to the terms of the pitamible of the treaty, had urged an objection which 
was far too well sustained, (hear, hear,) and he therefore regretted that his 
right hon. friend Dr. Lushington had ever put his name to such a para- 
graph. He felt, also, that the ninth article had not been explained by the 
right hon, member in a way which relieved it from the objections of the 
noble lord. He felt with the noble lord, that the declaration made on the 
part of her Majesty, that her Majesty would continue the prohibition of the 
staye-trade in the colonies of this country might raise the presumption that 
éxcept for such a declaration the slave-trade—say for instance to Jamaica 
puter « t have been carried on. That, in his opinion, was a most gratuitous 
assertion on the part of her Majesty, and in making it her Majesty had 
done much to verify the French proverb—by excusing she ian accused 
herself, for a mere declaration that she would not endanger the slave-trade 
implied that without such a declaration she might have encouraged it; and 
it was on that account that he regretted that a convention should have 
been signed in the natne of her ry need containing such a passage 
or which no satisfactory defence’ had been made by the Government. 
He could never hear the noble lord address the house on the subject of the 
slave-trade without feeling how much they owed to him for his zealous and 
constant conduct during the long period of thirty-seven years, in endea- 
vouring to suppress that traffic. He could not help taking advantage of 
the reference which the noble lord had made to the existence of the slave- 
trade in other parts of the world, to call the attention of the Government 
to a notice which he had given in the early part of the session, and to the 
motion which followed it, on the subject of the revival, or rather the crea- 
tion of a slaye-trade in our own colonies, under the pretence of a voluntary 
migration. He believed they were giving good cause to their enemies in 
every part of the world to accuse them of gross political hypocrisy in the 
denunciations which they make of them with respect to the slave-trade. 
He would refer in the first instance to the case of Trinidad. He believed 
that the hon gentleman the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
aware that ata period when there was a greater necessity for supply of free 
labour than there now was, the planters of Trinidad had met, and had issued 
areport stating the necessity of their being allowed to obtain in a fair and 
hotiourable way the labour which they might require, wherever it could be 





found. They stated that from the continent of Africa a suitable number 
of free labourers might be engegel, by which all their diffieulties would be 
surmounted ; but that if a sufficient number of free labourers could not be 
found to emigrate, then that some unhappy @ who were there held in 
bondage should be purchased—he begged the attention of the Under Secre- 
tary of State to the word—should be purchased and manumitted, in order 
to be sent to the colonies, and they added that they felt assured that if such 
a scheme proved successful, it would effectually extinguish any slave-trade, 
except that which they had in contemplation. He must at the same time 
do but perfect justice to the governor of Trinidad to say that, as soon as 
their report had reached him in the month of July, 1841, he addressed a 
letter to the chairman of the body, in which he said :—* As it appears that 
the investigation had extended to a much wider field than it was originally 
intended, his excelleney must decline any further participation in the pro- 
ceeding.” He introduced those facts for the purpose of showing the 
necessity there was for labour, and the unscrupulous way to which they 
esorted for the supply ofthat necessity. He said there was something too 
like slave-trading going on at the present moment. He had had commit- 
ted to his care a letter from Sierra Leone, dated the 23rd April 1845, after 
the period he presumed when the discussions in this house had reached that 
place. The house would no doubt recolleet that upon the occasion to 
which he had alluded, he had moved for the production of certain papers 
having reference to the emigration of free labourers from Africa to the 
West Indies, such being the Afrieans recently liberated from the 
slavers. He had then stated, upon the authority of Mr. Paseoe Hill, 
that those liberated Africans came in in such: a state of weakness 
and disease, that for some time after their release they were in- 
capable of exercising any free discretion at all. He was told that the 
negroes thue liberated from the slave-ships, and under the authority of 
Lord Stanley’s proclamation, were no longer permitted to remain as they 
had recently been permitted to remain, but were now placed in a great 
stone-yard, and were there excluded frem all intercourse with their owa 
countrymen, and that they were open to the solicitations of the emigration 
agents from Trinidad, Demerara, Jamaica, and from other parts of the 
est Indies where labour was required. The letter he had referred to 
went on to say, ‘‘ Imagine to yourselves a large yard enclosed by a high 
stone wall, filled with Africans from the slave vessels, the door opens, the 
emigration agent enters, and he is received by the deluded people with 
demonstrations of joy aud the clapping of hands; he tells them he is their 
friend, and he gives them money, tobaceo, meat, &c., and promises to send 
them to a fine country, where they shall be well taken care of, and he thus 
roceeded to use every such means to persuade them to emigrate to the West 
Tndies, All other persons who would be likely to describe a different state 
of things, must be carefully shut out, and must not be allowed to enter 
the yard. For this purpose the gate-keeper has strict orders to prevent 
such persons gaining admission. A few days ago a gate-keeper, who had 
been in this office for three years, had been dismissed for letting such per- 
sons enter the yard, although he strongly denied the charge. From that 
time the slaves were sent to the West Indies through the instrumentality 
of these agents, and no other persons were ever allowed to visit them.” 
Under these circumstances, observed the honourable baronet, it was clear 
that there was no discretion left to these unhappy people, but they made 
their fellow-subjects—for after they were liberated they became their 
fellow-subjects—believe that they had a choice, which was a most delusive 
one, and persuaded them to take a eourse which would possibly end in 
misery, and could scarcely prove to them a benefit. There might be some 
one in this yard nearly and dearly connected with those outside of the yard, 
and in the latter part of the letter to which he had referred, that conclusion 
was justifiable. ‘‘ A circumstance has lately occurred here worth men- 
tioning, in respect to a Spanish vessel which was brought to Sierra Leone 
as a prize, captured by the British cruiser. Among those unhappy per- 
sons so mercifully delivered, the clerk, who was a liberated African himself, 
found his own mother’s sister.” The option, however, that was given to 
these so-called liberated Africans within these stone walls was either to get 
to the West Indies or to starve, for according to Lord Stanley’s proclama- 
tion, dated the 8th July, 1844, it could scarcely be considered anything 
else. It was nothing but cruel hypocrisy to say that the emigration agent 
allowed them to make their own choice—that choice was a perfect delusion 
and a mockery. To prove the danger of permitting those persons to have 
intercourse with those faces which they had often met before, he was in- 
formed that they were even taken from the yard to the place of embark- 
ation by a back gate, and by a private way, because it was said that, if they 
were permitted to walk through the public streets, their own country people 
who would see them, would probably explain to them the advantages of 
still remaining in Afriea, al the disadvantages of going in another vessel 
to the West Indies. He had felt that he had not unwarrantably occupied 
the time of the house when he thought that there was another slave-trade 
likely to rise up of a much more-injurious character to the nation than the 
former one. 

Sir C, Napier concurred in the opinions expressed by the noble lord, 
relative to the first paragraph of the preamble of this treaty. What had 
we got in return for the concession of the right of search? Twenty-six 
French vessels were to be employed onthe coast of Africa, in conjunetion 
with twenty-six English vessels, to teach them, he supposed, as had been 
well said by thé hon. member for Dungarvon, to make “ their home upon 
the deep.” ‘hat was the most impolitic thing that eould be dgpe. The 
right hon. bart. had said that the right of visit was not as dangerons as the 
right of search. Was he certain that the right of visit would not become 
as obnoxious as the right of search? What was the right of visit? An 
English vessel was on the coastof Africa. She discovered a vessel which 
hoisted French colours. If the officer did his duty he must send to as- 
certain whether she was really a French ship. It was nonsense to say that 
he must have good reason for suspicion, for she might be so disguised as 
not to be distinguishable froma French ship. Then in what a delicate and 
polite manner were the instructions how to act given to our cruizers; they 
must surely have been drawn up by some gentleman who was familiar with 
drawing-rooms. The officer was to judge from their manceuvres. How 
could their manceuvres be different from the manceuvres of any other 
vessel? Then, what would happen? The captains of the French mer-~ 
chant vessels and French cruizers considered that England had been bullied 
into giving up the right of search. They fell in with an English vessel ; 
would they not say, ** What am I brought-to for? I belong to la grande 
nation,” and the smallest turn of the helm would run the boat down, The 
right hen. bart. smiled, He eould assure him that these things were eoms 
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mon, Another French vessel might be in sight; he would appeal to her; 
the captain would say, “ Why have you boarded this vessel ?” .and it was 
impossible to foresee what might take place. He much feared that this 
treaty would lead to more difficulties than the right of search. The fourth 
article said that treaties for the suppression of the slave-trade should be 
negociated with the native princes conjointly. Article 6 said, that when- 
ever it should be necessary to employ force conformably to the law of na- 
tions to compel the due execution of the treaty, no such force should be 
resorted to without the consent of the commanders of the British and 
French squadrons, Suppose the two commanders-in-chief entered into such 
treaties with some of the native princes, and in the mean‘time the officers of 
an English and a French vessel saw these princes collecting the slaves and 
placing them in barracoons. He wondered where the two officers were 
to find the two commanders-in-chief. One might be at Cape South and 
the other at Cape Verd, so that it would be perfectly impossible to get their 
approbation and consent to destroy these barracoons. If it was necessary 
to have French vessels to assist us on the west coast of Africa, should we 
not have French vessels on the east coast of Africa, where he understood 
a brisk trade in slaves was carried on? He would not be astonished if 
Russia were to offer to enter into a similar treaty, in order that they might 
receive the benefit of that instruction which the French would receive from 
the close contact they would now have with our vessels, lf it were deter- 
mined that we should blockade the whole coast of Africa, he would much 
rather that England should bear the expense of the whole 52 ships, than 
hunt in couples with either Russia or France. 

Mr. Hore wished to say a few words in answer to what had fallen from 
his hon. friend the member for the University of Oxford. His hon. friend 
had most properly praised the local Government of Trinidad, because they 
had set themi¥elves against the system of purchasing slaves for the purpose 
of mannmitting them ; but he ought to have gone further, and given some 
praise to the home Government, who had always met the proposal with 
decided discouragement. He had already discussed the case of the liber- 
ated negroes with his hon. friend, and upon that occasion he had proved to 
the thouse, by the authority of a committee, that those liberated Africans 
were much more beneficially settled in the West Indies than in Sierra 
Leone. He considered it was the duty of the authorities by every fair 
means, and none other ought to be employed, to give them the option, and 
induce them to transport themselves thither from the coast of Africa. His 
hon. friend himself now admitted that they bribed the African to leave 
Sierra Leone to go to the West Indies by bounty money—he acknowledged 
now, contrary to his former statement, that the negroes obtained great ad- 
vantages to induce them togo. Much exaggeration was used by parties 
in Sierra Leone to keep them there, neither would the negroes attend to 
any one but their own countrymen, speaking their own language, and who 
had some knowledge of how they were likely to be treated in the Weat 
Indies. His hon. friend said if the negro had once agreed to go, he was 
allowed no opportunity of changing his mind. Now, that was not the 
case; from the time he agreed to go until the time he was put on board 
ship, he had every opportunity of changing his mind if he pleased; in 
fact, there was one case in which 180 had altered their mind, and they were 
allowed to remain. The advantages of emigration were pointed out to the 
liberated African, but no compulsion was ever used towards him; he was 
allowed to be a perfectly free agent. 

Captain Pecuewt said the right hon. bart. had totally mistaken the 
purport of the convention, and the benefit he expected to derive from it. 
He denied that the clamour in France against the right of search was oc- 
casioned by any of the arguments or observations used by his noble friend 
in that house. The hon. and gallant member then quoted the authority of 
M. Guizot, Admiral Roussin, and other French authorities, that the 
slave-trade could not be put down without the right of search. He, there- 
fore, thought there was no reason whatever for making the enormous sacri- 
fices that had been made in the recent convention. The means adopted 
would be perfectly harmless and useless, and it would be a delusion upon 
the country to hold out an expectation that any weight would be produced 
by the exertions of a French squadron in conjunction with us, unless they 
landed upon the coast, and destroyed the slave factories. Much more harm 
would arise to our mercantile interests, by the presence of French vessels 
on the coast of Africa, than could arise from collision under the right of 
search. He had much jealousy of twenty-six French ships being sent out 
to interfere with our commerce, and carry on their own traffic under the 
pretence of putting down the slave-trade. He repeated that no benefit was 
arrived at, at all commensurate with the sacrifices we had made. 

Lord Patmerston replied. The right hon. bart. (Sir R. Peel) said 
that he (Lord Palmerston) had taken every opportunity of speaking dis- 
paragingly of France. He denied the charge. He never did think dis- 
paragingly of France. He never meant to do so. He felt what every 
sensible man must feel, great respect for the French nation, and a great and 
earnest desire that France and England should be on a friendly footing to- 
gether. (Hear.) And without boasting, he might say that hethought the late 
Government did more to cement the good understanding between the two 
countries than it was possible for the present Government to accomplish. 
What he had stated with reference to the refusal of the French Govern- 
ment to ratify the treaty of 1841 was founded on what had fallen fron the 
minister in the French Chambers, who said that England had made no 
complaint or remonstrance upon the refusal being given. With regard to 
the right hon. baronet’s explanation of the nature of the evidence given 
by the officers, he was willing to make a bargain. If the right hon. bart. 
would consent to his motion as he proposed to modify it, and supply him 
with alist of the names of the witnesses examined, and extracts of such 
parts of their evidence as related to the value of the mutual right of search, 
as a means for the suppression of the slave-trade, he would leave it to 
the Government to use their perfect free and uncontrolled discretion in 
selecting such portions of the evidence as corresponded with those words. 
Otherwise he should take the sense of the house on the question. 

Sir R. Peet declined this proposal ; and 

The house then divided; when the numbers were— 


For the motion - - > rs §1 
Against it - - - “: 94 
Majority against the motion - a —43 


Tuespay, July 15, 1845. 
SPANISH SUGAR. 


Lord PaLmerstToN, in introducing bis motion upon admission of the 
sugars of Cuba and Porto Rico, observed that the subject which he was 





about to bring under the consideration of the house was one of great im- 
portance to the honour and interest of England—it was of great impor- 
tance to the honour of the country, because it raised the question, whether 
the engagements of the crown had been fulfilled; and to the interest of 
the country, whether its engagements for the advantage of our commerce 
had not been needlessly and foolishly thrown away. The question arose 
out of the correspondence which had recently taken place between the 
Governments of Spain and England in consequence of a claim by the 
Government of Spain that the sugars of Cuba and Porto Rico, the pro- 
duce of slave-labour, should be admitted into the British ports on the 
same terms as the sugars of Venezuela and of the United States. That 
¢laim had been rejected by her Majesty’s Government ; and he now came 
forward to ask the house to join him in presenting an address to the 
Crown, praying it to adopt a different course with respect to that claim. 
In 1841, the late Government had proposed to make in the then existing 
state of the sugar duties an alteration which they thought would increase 
the revenue of the country, would givé development to its commerce, 
would reduce the price of sugar, and would add to the comforts of the 

oorer classes. The party then in opposition thought it a fit occasion 
o make a trial of their strength with the Government. In order to raise 
a feeling jn the country, they stigmatized the measure as one calculated 
to afford an additional stimulus to the slave-trade and to slavery. They 
succeeded in their attempt—the Government was defeated—and the party 
in opposition took possession of office. They had not been long in power 
before they too came to a resolution that a change in the sugar duties 
was expedient; and, judging from the free-trade doctrines which they 
had since broached in the house, he was quite satisfied that if they had 
been free agents, and not pledged to support the West Indian interest, 
they would have proposed some measure very similar to that which the 
former Government had recommended. They were, however, fettered by 
their pledges, and, in consequence, they exercised their ingenuity, and 
bethought themselves of a notable experiment, which they conceived 
would add a little to the stock of sugar imported into the country without 
giving offence to the West Indian interest. After describing the system 
of sugar duties introduced by the present Government, Lord Palmerston 
proceeded to state that ministers were told at the time that their measure 
was founded on mere childish absurdities, and that practically it must 
be inefficient, for it would be incapable of preventing evasions of its 
enactments, Ministers were also warned that it would fail from another 
cause—they were warned that there were powers who were entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of the most favoured nations, and that if 
they admitted sugar the produce of free labour at a reduced duty, they 
would be compelled to admit sugar the produce of slave labour on the 
same terms. That admonition was treated very lightly by the Govern- 
ment; they passed their measure, and what followed? Soon afterwards 
Venezuela and the United States, having treaties with the most favoured 
nation clause, demanded that their sugars should be admitted on the same 
terms as those of Java and other Eastern sugars. The treaties were 
examined, the claims of these two powers were found to be irresistible, 
and their sugars were admitted on the terms they required. The conse- 
quence was, that General Narvaez made a similar claim on behalf of the 
Government of Spain. The Duke de Sotomayor sent in his paper, and 
an answer was given to it by Lord Aberdeen, which he was sure that Lord 
Aberdeen had never written. That answer was not only full of fallacies, 
but also full of what was usually designated legerdemain logic; for in 
discussing the construction of the treaties between Spain and England, 
some new words were very skilfully slipped in very like those originally 
used, but essentially differing from them; and upon this superstructure 
of words, thus unfairly substituted for the words really employed, the 
reader was brought to a conclusion of which he never could have dreamt, 
when he first commenced the perusal of it. The noble Jord then entered 
into a minute criticism of the documents signed by the Duke de Soto- 
mayor and the Earl of Aberdeen, contending that the former had made 
out a valid claim for his country, partly on the provisions of the ancient 
treaties signed in 1667 and 1713, between Great Britain and Spain, and 
partly on certain commercial decrees issued by the King of Spain in 
1824, and on certain orders of Councils issued by the British Government 
in 1828. He admitted that the Government had been placed in a very 
embarrassing situation by this claim of the Spanish Government; for if 
ministers had acted towards Spain as they had acted towards 
Venezuela and the, United States, their boasted system of sugar 
duties would have been blown to shivers. They would have been 
exposed to taunts in that house, and to sareasms in the newspapers, 
and to squibs at the next elections; but all this they ought 
to have encountered rather than have sacrificed the honour of their 
country. He contended that the treaty of 1670 did not exclade the West 
Indian colonies of Spain and Great Britain from the benefits of the 
treaties of 1667 and 1713, and denied that the two last treaties which he 
had named warranted the conclusion of Lord Aberdeen—namely, that 
though there was an obligation imposed upon England to treat the sub- 
jects of Spain as the subjects of the most favoured nation, there was no ob. 
ligation to treat the produce of Spain as England was used to treat 
the produce of the most favoured nation. The astonishment of the 
country was inexpressible on hearing that ministers had rested our 
case on such a paltry pettifogging village attorney’s argument; 
but he was not astonished at it; for he knew that there was nothing but 
this pettifogging quibble to rest on. He then went into a course of 
ratiocination to prove that the argument of Lord Aberdeen-in reply to 
the claim of Spain was inconsistent with the plain and simple meaning 
which any man of common sense would put the treaties between 
the countries. He designated it as a disgraceful mockery of justice, and 
observed that if he should be told that it eould be justified by the opinion 
of the Crown lawyers, he should reply that it mattered not, for the present 
was not a question of law, but a question of honesty. Had Government, 
however, considered the consequences which were likely to accrue from 
their present doctrine, that the treaties between England and Spain ap- 
a to persons, and not to produce; and that we were entitled to levy 

igher duties on the sugars of Spain than on the like articles of other 
countries? Recollecting that when the present Government was in op- 
position, the members of it were perpetually attacking him for not being 
an active and vigilant guardian of British commeree, he was indeed 
surprised that they had been so extremely indifferent to the dangerous 


doctrines involved in their atiswer to the Spanish claim. They had torn 


to pieces in that answer all the treaties between England and Spain. The 
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Papers which had been presented to the house that very afternoon, and 
which few persons have yet had time to read, showed that there already 
existed on the part of Spain an inclination to impose heavier duties on 
our linens than on those of Belgium, and on our ships than those of France. 
He would lay his life that ministers, by their recent conduct, had lost the 
trade of this country with Spain, just as they had lost by their own ab- 
surdity the valuable trade with the Brazils. His objection to our recent 
diplomacy was, that we had broken faith with Spain, and without even 
the vulgar and popular excuse for it, that it was for our interest to do so. 
The Government had set an example which would do them injury far 
beyond Spain. They had preached up to foreign nations equality of 
commerce; they had asked foreign Governments to place this country 
on the footing of the most favoured nation; and yet we were refusing to 
put Spain upon that footing, when she -had a right to demand it on the 
faith of ancient treaties. Sir R. Peel had said that the only reward which 
he and his colleagues wished to obtain for their labours was posthumous 
fame. Sure enough were they to obtain posthumous fame ; but it would 
not be that which Cesar obtained when he carried the arms, and arts, and 
glory of Rome to the banks of the Thames, the Rhine, and the Danube; 
but that which the degenerate rulers of Rome purchased for themselves 
when the god Terminus, under their disgraceful sway, was obliged to 
shrink for shelter under the walls of the Imperial city itself. In the four 
years during which the present ministers had been in office they had 
sacrificed more great interests than any of their predecessors had done 
during the longest administrations. They had sacrificed our territorial 
interests in North America from unreasonable fear. They had sacrificed 
our commercial interests in the Brazils, and now again in Spain, for the 
maintenance of a favourite crotchet, which was in itself utterly indefen- 
sible. They had sacrificed the mutual right of search, which their pre- 
decessors had been fortunate enough to obtain from every maritime power 
of first importance, first by the Ashburnham capitulation, and afterwards 
by the negotiations between Dr. Lushington and the Duc de Broglie. 
They had now sacrificed the good name and good faith of the country, 
which had lived through all the storms and difficulties of England, 
whether her arms were defeated or triumphant. Never hitherto had the 
good faith of England been brought into question. Mr. Wilberforce 
had once observed, that we were too honest to deal with the Governments 
of the Continent. He thought that if Mr. Wilberforce had lived to the 
present day, he would have retracted his censure on foreign Governments, 
and his eulogium on our own. We had given very bad reasons for 
adopting a very bad course—we had set an example which, if followed up, 
must entail great damage upon the country—we had given up the en- 
gagements of two centuries for no other reason than a senseless wish to 
maintain a distinction raised on no intelligible ground, which it would 
have been muth wiser to have abandoned without a word. Thinking, then, 
that the answer given and the decision adopted were not founded on the 
true interpretation of treaties, and that the course of Government was 
highly detrimental to the commercial interests of the country, he called 
upon the house to combine with him in imploring the Crown to take a 
different and a more honest course. 
Mr. GLADSTONE regretted that, when the noble Lord could not find time 
to enter into the real merits of the question before the House, he should 
yet have been able to enter into a dissertation on the Ashburnham capitu- 
lation, on the Brazilian trade, and on the mutual right of search, which 
had nothing to do with the matter in debate, and to which he had been led 
by nothing else than that tenacious animosity which induced him to repeat, 
again and again, the same invectives against the policy of the present Go- 
vernment. He then entered into a minute and critical review of each of 
the twelve different commercial treaties which the Government of England 
has concluded with the Government of Spain during the last 200 years, 
and of the commercial practice which has grown up under them, for the 
purpose of showing that it was unwarranted and almost extravagant to 
state that the treaties on which Lord Palmerston had rested the claims of 
Spain had now complete existence. He did not mean to say that those 
treaties were aiaed altogether, but he showed that whatever those 
treaties might be, they were distinguished in many important particulars 
from the other treaties which stood on the list of our engagements. Ac- 
companying the treaty of 1783, which consolidated into one treaty all the 
previous ones between the two countries, were the declarations of the two 
negotiators who signed it; and the declaration of the British negotiator 
made distinction between personal privileges and commercial regulations, 
for which the British Government now contended. What, then, became 
of the “* pettifogging village attorney’s argument,” on which Lord Pal- 
merston had rested so much weight? He showed that Mr. Pitt’s tariff 
had established a low rate of duty for various kinds of merchandise im- 
ported from France, and asked Lord Palmerston to explain how, if Spain 
had a right to all the privileges of the most favoured nation, she had then 
submitted, without remonstrance, to the imposition of a higher rate of duties 
upon the same description of commodities. He contended that the various 
treaties between Spain and England did not stipulate for the imposition of 
the minimum duty on the produce of Spain imported into this country, but 
only for the personal advantage and benefit of the subjects of Spain whotraded 
within our dominions. He entered into several nice and intricate disserta- 
tions on the course of our former negotiations with Spain, and proceeded 
to maintain that from the plain meaning of words, the evidence of facts, 
and the absnrd consequences which would follow it, the construction which 
Lord Palmerston had put upon these treaties could not be the correct one. 
Lord Palmerston measured the treaties of 200 years ago by the practices of 
the present day, and not by those which then existed; and therefore it 
was that he could not understand the distinction which had been drawn 
between the subjects and the produce of Spain. The literal meaning of 
these treaties was a rational meaning, and was in direct contradiction to 
that which Lord Palmerston had endeavoured to extract from them. He 
showed that at different periods of our history the produce of Spain and the 
ships of Spainjhad been taxed at the will of the British Parliament, and argued 
therefrom that the recent conduct of the British Government on the pre- 
sent question did not involve the slightest impeachment on the national 
honour. He denied that the decision of the Government had untied the 
hands of Spain, and had left all our treaties with that Power entirely at its 
mercy, Spain had now propounded doctrines in direct opposition to the 
practice which she had followed for the last 200 years, and which she was 
pursuing even at the present day ; for at that very moment she was levying 
duties on British shipping, and on various descriptions of British goods, 





higher than those which she was levying on the shipping and goods of other 
countries, Having gone through an immense mass of details, which he 
had accumulated from every quarter, and which he could have increased 
to a still greater extent, had he not been afraid of trespassing too long on 
the kindness of the house, he contended that he had submitted an amount 
of proof which it was impossible to resist, for the purpose of demonstrating 
first, that Spain was not in a condition to make such a demand as that 
which she had recently made upon us; secondly, that the treaties did not 
contain the stipulations which Lord Palmerston attributed to them; and, 
lastly, that laws and facts spreading themselves over along period of history 
give a direct contradiction to that construction which the noble lord had 
endeavoured, very unwisely, to foist upon them. He therefore called upon 
the house to resist the motion. 


Mr. LasoucHEeRE condemned the policy of the part which the Govern- 
ment had played upon this question. Much as he admired the general 
talent of Mr. Gladstone he had never experienced greater pain than in 
listening to the very long speech which he had just delivered. He was 
convinced that if Mr. Gladstone’s cause had been better his speech would 
have been shorter: for he had enveloped the question in a mass of details 
from which it was very difficult to extract any definite meaning. He could 
not help thinking whilst Mr. Gladstone was speaking, of the glorious op- 
portunity which we had just lost. Here was Spain asking us to put upon 
these treaties which might be obscure and ambiguous, an interpretation 
which would have converted them into clear and intelligible compacts for 
the manifest advantage of both countries. For what object was it that the 
Government was compelling the country to make this great commercial 
sacrifice? For the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade? Certainly 
not; for its recent policy had not prevented a single slave from being trans- 
ported across the Atlantic. He then delivered himself of a speech against 
the impolicy of the sugar duties. He believed that the Government would 
not be unwilling to have a little gentle violence applied to them upon this 
question ; and he expressed a hope that it would be constrained to restore 
the harmony of our commercial relations with Spain, and also with Brazil, 
by being compelled to retrace the steps which it had reeently taken. 

The AtToRNEY-GENERAL had expected to have heard from Mr. La- 
bouchere an argument upon the construction of the treaties with Spain, to 
which Lord Palmerston invited the house, and not an argument on the 
policy of the sugar duties. Instead of meeting the Government on the 
ground which Lord Palmerston had selected for the battle field between 
himself and the Government, Mr. Labouchere had flown far away from it, 
and had endeavoured to divert the attention of the house to questions of 
policy and expediency. The learned gentleman then entered into an 
argument of considerable length for the purpose of proving that her Ma- 
ives Government had placed a correct interpretation on the treaties with 

pain. 

Mr. F. Barina maintained that the construction which Spain had 
placed upon these treaties was the very one which on grounds of sound 
policy this country ought to have put upon them. He called the attention 
of the house to the singular fact that the argument of Mr. Gladstone was 
distinct from, and set aside entirely, every argument contained in the state 
paper signed by Lord Aberdeen, The argument of Mr. Gladstone was, 
that these ancient treaties had no existence. Now, if they had no existence, 
what was the use of arguing upon them? But Lord Aberdeen contended 
that they were in existence—had founded upon them the defence of the 
Gos cnment in resisting the claim of Spain—and as the representative of 
the British Cabinet, had put them forward to the world as the grounds of 
its decision. He reminded the house that there was great danger in ad- 
mitting the doctrine which Mr. Gladstone had that evening contradicted. 
‘“* Though the treaties have no complete existence,” said he, “ I will not 
say they are annulled altogether.’”’ Why, this was nothing else than advo- 
cating in covert terms the law of the strong! That part of the treaties 
which served your purpose would always exist; that part which opposed 
your purpose would always be done away with. He then entered into an 
examination of the Attorney-General’s argument on the construction of 
the treaties between the two countries, for the purpose of proving that the 
hon. and learned gentleman was utterly wrong, and that Government was 
bound to adinit the sugar of Cuba and Porto Rico into British ports on the 
same footing as the sugar of the United States and of Venezuela. 

Sir G. CLerK contended that Lord Palmerston had not made out the 
very grievous charge which he had preferred against the Government— 
namely, that of having tarnished the good name and the good faith of 
the country by refusing to concede to Spain the benefits to which she 
was entitled by ancient treaties. He then defended, amid great im- 
patience on the part of the house, the State paper signed by Lord Aber- 
deen from the attack made upon it by Mr. Labouchere and Mr. F. 
Baring. 

Mr. Bark Ly then attempted to address the house, but in consequence 
of the outcry with which he was met, moved the adjournment of the 
debate. 

By the interference of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 
comparative silence was obtained, and the motion being withdrawn, Mr. 
BaRKLy proceeded to contend that Spain had no claim of right for the 
admission of her produce into this country, and no claim of favour either, 
as she had perseveringly and systematically violated the treaties which 
she had concluded with us for the suppression of the slave-trade. The 
hon. Member then made a speech of considerable length, of which 
scarcely a syllable was heard in the house, owing to the discordant 
sounds which were raised from all quarters to warn him that-his 
eloquence at that period of the night was considered very unseasonable. 

After a few words in reply from Lord PALMERSTON, the house divided, 
when there appeared— 

For the motion . . . . . . 87 
Against it . . ° . . Pee 


Majority for Ministers . . . 88 
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